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‘ As to talent, epistolary and other, these letters, I perceive, equal 
and surpass whatever of best I know to exist, in that kind... . 

‘They abound in allusions, very full of meaning in this circle, 
but perfectly dark and void in all others. Coterie-sprache, as 
the Germans call it (family circle dialect), occurs every line or 
two ; nobody ever so rich in that kind as she; ready to pick up 
every diamond-spark out of the common floor dust and keep it 
brightly available; so that hardly, I think, in any house was 
there more of coterie-sprache, shining innocently, with a perpetual 
expressiveness and twinkle generally of quiz and real humour 
about it, than in ours. She mainly was the creatress of all this, 
unmatchable for quickness (and trueness) in regard to it, and in 
her letters it is continually recurring ; shedding such a lambency 
of “ own fireside” over everything, if you are in the secret.’ 

So wrote Carlyle in the sad days after his wife’s death when he 
collected and annotated the letters subsequently published by 
Froude, and readers of those volumes will hardly disagree with his 
criticism. 

But the Froude volumes, published just forty years ago, and 
the ‘ New Letters and Memorials’ of Mr. Alexander Carlyle which 
followed, did not exhaust this rich store. By an unexpected 
chance some 220 more have come to light, all addressed to near 
relations who figure in the published correspondence. Two are to 
Mrs. Carlyle’s maternal uncle, John Welsh of Liverpool, whose 
personality is described by Carlyle in his ‘Reminiscences’ (vol. ii, 
pp. 142-5), winding up with the ‘ significant ’ sentence, ‘ No wonder 
my darling liked this uncle, nor had I the least difficulty in liking 
him.’ The rest are to her cousins Helen and Jeannie Welsh, 
Uncle John’s daughters, her juniors by twelve and eighteen years 
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respectively, but dearest to her of all her kindred, and growing, 
Jeannie especially, into the spiritual intimacy of true sisters. 
Helen, the elder, only survived her father two years, dying in 
December 1855. Jeannie, fourth of the long family and keeping 
the pet name Babbie, that should properly belong to the youngest, 
married Andrew Chrystal in 1853, and went to live in Glasgow. 
After Jeannie’s marriage the letters to her grow few and far 
between. New ties drew her out of the old orbit; the exclusive 
intimacy waned. Was Mrs. Carlyle jealous of the husband and 
child who came between them? At least she was woman of the 
world enough to know how natural it was that Jeannie, absorbed 
in other interests, should have less of confidence to offer, less of 
response to give; and for herself, Mrs. Carlyle, where once she had 
pitched her friendship so high, was not one to endure its feebler 
continuance on a plane of incomplete sympathies. Her ‘ gift of 
divination ’ saw too clearly into Babbie’s heart and her own. 

But Babbie carefully preserved the letters to her sister and 
herself, though without, perhaps, realising their intrinsic literary 
value independently of the freedom and the old heart to heart 
intimacy which kept for the years of memory the savour of a 
friendship so deeply woven into the lives of both. They 
descended to her only daughter as purely family letters, to be 
hoarded away the more studiously because of the family’s dislike 
to the singular and unedifying controversies which sprang up 
after Froude had given to the world his strangely perverted account 
of the period of domestic incompatibilities at Cheyne Row. 

Thus the letters remained undisturbed in their resting place until 
a few months ago, when Miss Chrystal was persuaded by one more 
expert in literary values that she was keeping for herself what 
was meant for mankind. 

The greater number of these letters are to be published soon 
in book form; meantime a small selection may be placed before 
the readers of the CornaILu. Here are glimpses of Dickens and 
Forster, and spiteful old Rogers; of Jeffrey and Tennyson, the 
old reviewer and the young poet ; glimpses of the exiles for freedom’s- 
sake who brought their broken hopes to Mrs. Carlyle’s inspiriting 
presence, from noble souls like Mazzini or the fiery Cavaignac to 
figures of fun like the volatile artist Gambardella. Here is Carlyle 
besieged by American visitors or playfully disporting himself 
round a Christmas tree, or with a tender evasion of his promise 
not to give his wife a New Year’s present, bringing her a surprise 
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gift—pathetically unsuitable—on Christmas Day. Here is Mrs. 
Carlyle with her pet dog Nero, and with the little child of whom 
she took sole charge for three days, and here, too, her early im- 
pressions of Lady Harriet Baring, and three years of admiring if 
emotionally restrained friendship before it was clouded by the 
shadowy imaginings of a nervous breakdown. Incidentally, these 
letters date her first introduction to Lady Harriet as in May 1843, 
two years earlier than was supposed by Mr. Alexander Carlyle. 


1. To Jeannie Welsh at Maryland Street, Liverpool. 

Jeannie had just returned from a long visit to Cheyne Row, 
where she had spent six months. Her gentle companionship was 
profoundly helpful to Mrs. Carlyle in those sad days after her 
mother’s death, and created a rare intimacy between the two. 
Moreover, Jeannie had got to know all the familiar figures in the 
Carlyle circle; could appreciate every touch describing them ; 
could call up from experience the distracted atmosphere of a 
man-of-genius’ wife, equally nerve-racked, reshaping the prose of 
daily life with her own vivid imagination. She knew enough to 
catch the spoken tone in the written word, and to discount in 
terms of quizzical humour the domestic trials and adventures 
which might seem hopelessly serious to the uninitiated. 

Mrs. Carlyle employed her skill with the needle in attending to 
her husband’s wardrobe. ‘Creek’ is the elder G. L. Craik, who 
was devoted to Mrs. Carlyle, but often bored her. 

Saturday (October 22, 1842). 

I have mended two of the shirts this morning—and effectually— 
having put entire new tails to them! So now I may do a little 
in the way of fondling my innocent offspring, without the sternest 
moralist being entitled to say to me ‘ black is the white of your 
eye!’ Besides, I feel as if writing a few lines to you were some 
small expression of thankfulness to Heaven for this particular 
thorough wet day! But for the conclusive rain, I could not have 
got staid in the house to-day again—the third day—without having 
had a fight for it—and really chicken-hearted as I am grown, there 
is nothing I can muster nerve to show fight about—nothing except 
my right to treat ‘ poor Creek considerably worse than a dog!’ 
That, with God’s blessing, I will maintain to my latest breath. 

Mazzini was here yesterday—radiant over an ‘avviso interes- 
sante’ which he produced from his pocket, setting forth that one 
Mussi, or some such name, had discovered a power for regulating 
balloons as perfectly as a steamboat or railway carriage, in con- 
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firmation whereof behold certificates from the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and the heads of the Academy of Science at Florence, &c., 
&c., before whom his model had been displayed! The practical 
application you cannot for a moment be at a loss about! The man, 
having not a shilling in the world, no means of subsistence but 
simply this small model balloon, is willing to sell his secret for the 
trifling sum of two thousand pounds. If Mazzini can find him work 
in the interim, the man may be induced not to part with iti—till some 
member of the Association in Italy may be found to make the 
purchase. ‘Then,’ says Mazzini, ‘the power of directing balloons 
ours; all is ours!’ ‘ You mean that you would invade Italy in 
balloons ?—that the Association would descend on the Austrians 
out of the skies?’ ‘ Exactly! and I confess to you—you may 
think it childish—but there is something of romance, something 
which flatters my imagination in the idea of starting up a nation 
in a manner never before heard tell of!’ ‘A la bonne heure, my 
Dear! but if it be decided that we are to begin the war by per- 
sonating the fallen angels, adieu to my share in the expedition.’ 
‘Now, why so?’ (with a look of the most grave astonishment). 
‘It was just in reference to you that I felt the greatest preference 
to this means—to think that you could go without incurring the 
physical suffering of a sea-voyage, and all the dangers—what shall 
I say ?—of being sunk perhaps by a volley of cannon from the 
shore !—and then there would be something so new and so—what 
shall I say ?—suitable for you, in descending as it were out of 
Heaven to redeem a suffering people!!’ All this with eyes flashing 
hope, faith and generous self-devotion! Surely between the 
highest virtue and the beginning of madness the line of separation 
is infinitesimally small! But is it not almost a desecration, a crime 
ever to jest with that man? He lives, moves and has his being in 
truth, and take him out of that, he is as credulous and ignorant 
as a two-year-old child... . 

I am reading Dickens’ Notes on America which he has sent to 
Carlyle. At first I found the humour too strained and burlesque— 
his usual fault—and the plain narrative dull—but it improves as 
one goes on. He is much to be commended for avoiding utterly 
that detestable practice with travellers of turning their enter- 
tainers’ houses and almost their entertainers themselves inside 
out. In the second volume he gives up dancing on the crown of 
his head for halfpence (if I may so speak) and becomes quietly 
entertaining, and entertainingly instructive. 

Now farewell, my Babbie, and love me well and long. 
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2. To Jeannie Welsh. 


Darwin is Erasmus, elder brother of Charles, the famous 
naturalist, a man of great parts with large sympathy and pene- 
trating humour under his quiet exterior, but disabled by constant 
ill-health. Mazzini’s English provided the Carlyles with many 
quaint phrases, including ‘ What shall I say?’ and ‘Strange upon 
my honour.’ ‘ Elizabeth’ was a Miss Fergus, an old Haddington 
friend, who had married Count Pepoli, one of the Italian exiles. 


Saturday Evening (before Nov. 11), 1842. 

. . . Darwin and Mazzini met here the other day and the three 
of us sat down with our feet on the fender—the folding doors being 
closed—and talked about ‘things in general,’ forming the most 
confidential little fireside party I have seen for a good while. 
Mazzini said that Sismondi had at one time been ‘ nearly lapidated.’ 
‘ Nonsense,’ said I, ‘ you should say stoned, there is no such word 
as lapidated in that sense.’ ‘ Let him alone,’ said Darwin, ‘he 
is quite right, lapidated is an excellent word.’ ‘ Do not mind him,’ 
said I to M., ‘ he only wants to lead you into making a mistake.’ 
‘But are you sure?’ asked M. with the greatest simplicity, ‘in 
the Bible, for instance, does not She call it lapidated in speaking 
of St. Stephen ?’ This femalizing of the Bible so delighted Darwin 
that he gave a sovereign to the school!! the deficit will surely 
get filled up in time. Nay, he almost promised to attend the 
anniwwersary—when all the organ boys are to have a supper and the 
best learners receive medals. Carlyle will not go, I fear—but if 
I am well enough and can front all the black, black eyes that 
will flash out on me if I present myself along with the Capitano, 
I will go and put my sovereign into ‘the bason or box—what shall 
I say ?’ that is to be placed at the door. Elizabeth also wants 
to go—but Pepoli hesitates—from political fears—Pepoli I think 
needs only to show his face to make Austria entirely at ease respect- 
ing his purpose—whether he appear as a patron of the school or no. 

Dear child, I write you all this wash to-night while I have 
leisure—and one knows not what to-morrow or next day may 
bring forth. I have generally leisure in the evenings, but when 
C. is sitting opposite me at the same table, besides his objecting 
to the ‘ squirting of my pen,’ I feel always as if there was a shadow 
between me and the person I am addressing—you will understand 
this feeling better than you once could have done—having got 
accustomed yourself to a certain seclusion while writing or doing 
anything with your head! To-night C. is gone to Darwin’s. . . . 
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3. To Jeannie Welsh. 

The ‘ chivalrous and grandly humourous’ Godefroi Cavaignac, 
was the one among the political exiles whose greatness impressed 
Carlyle. His brother subsequently became President of the French 
Republic. Mrs. Carlyle and he had a warm admiration for each 
other. ‘Walter’ is Jeannie’s brother. 


Sunday Evening (? Nov. 13, 1842). 


. . . Now if I have left what I am about to tell you to the very 
end, it is not by any means that I reckon it the least event of the 
week. I had a letter the other day from Cavaignac and he will 
come before the winter end, if all go right. With all men ‘ appear- 
ances are deceitful,’ sometimes—but with Cavaignac they are almost 
invariably so! and having found this on long knowledge of him, 
I never now judge him by appearances; accordingly his silence 
all these months, which in any other so related to me, I should. 
have accounted ungracious, not to say unfeeling—in him I accepted 
merely as one of his eccentricities from which no sure indication 
was to be discovered of his actual feelings towards me; which 
ought not therefore to be allowed to influence my feelings towards 
him. And this time as always he has justified my great faith. 
After alluding quite slightly to vexations he has had and illness 
he has had, he says with that manly frankness which so delights 
me in him: ‘ n’avoir pas senti un besoin de vous écrire un mot de 
sympathie et d’amicale consolation qui l’importét sur tout ce 
qui me tenait—c’était & ne pas se reconnaitre soi-méme ...’ so 
long as the soi-méme continues friend to me I am mighty indifferent 
about the rest. Oh Babbie dear! I do think that the men in 
constituting themselves our judges are very unjust to us! One 
thing, for example, how often do we hear them say! that women 
value the small change of friendship quite above the solid gold— 
or to speak in plain English, that we prefer those who ‘ set in 
chairs ’ for us and pay us all sorts of small attentions, to those who, 
in neglecting them, have nevertheless our interests really at heart ! 
Silly women do so, and do many other silly things. And I should 
like to know, is the conduct of silly men always perfect? But 
a@ woman of sense—I judge by myself !—can dispense with the 
* small change’ without a sigh, where she knows that a true affec- 
tion is felt for her—only where she has no ground to believe in such 
an affection, if she pocket the small change with ‘ a certain’ thank- 
fulness, is not that her goodness rather than her folly ? 
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Monday Morning. 

. . - I return Walter’s image—which is indeed a rare work of 
art! the man who did it must have genius—at all events virtue— 
as according to Carlyle all genuine humour has its foundation in 
virtue—nay 1s virtue’s self. Love to them all. 


4. To Jeannie Welsh. 


The Anniversary was the grand day of Mazzini’s Italian Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Jameson is the writer on Art. ‘Boiled dead dog’— 
Carlyle’s grim instance of starvation food. 

Wednesday (Nov. 17, 1842). 

Daruinc—the four ill-written pages I sent you yesterday, 
evinced a@ more determined concern for your happiness, than 
twenty well-written would have done under more favourable 
circumstances! For yesterday was a bad day with me, ‘upon 
my honour,’ and the second bad day too, which made it the worse 
to bear up against. Now I am ‘ preity well’ again and hasten to 
make hay while the sun shines, that is, to write while the rain 
rains. With dry weather one may foresee there will come a flight 
of visitors to make up for time lost—to them. ... I have written 
@ trio of other-people’s-business-notes, and now I am all for my 
Babbie ! 

First of the Anniversary : ‘ the moral satisfaction was complete, 
the financial rather disappointing.’ Thirteen pounds was the sum 
collected including the immortal five—from which deduct the 
expenses and there would remain, I am afraid zero—or perhaps 
even a deficit—the supper of itself must have gone with a half— 
forty-five gallons of beer, fifty pounds of macaroni, and roast beef 
of unascertained quantity! To be sure there were two hundred and 
fifty sat down to what the Dumfries Courier would call ‘the festive 
board,’ and the fine times of miraculous loaves and fishes are long 
gone by; tho’ God knows if ever there was a time when men had 
more need of them! Think of the boiled dead dog! The supper 
transacted itself in a tavern hard-by, at the close of the business— 
leaving the schoolroom to more poetical purposes—to distribution 
of prizes—speeches of ‘ the founder’ (anglicé the Committee) and 
‘ what shall I say, strange things upon my honour’! You may be 
sure that old Petrucci would not let slip so fine an occasion of 
gratifying his melodramatic propensities, and accordingly a series 
of scenas were most unexpectedly introduced which the audience 
must have been charmed to find themselves ‘ assisting at ’—for 
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nothing—I mean gratis. Of the first, poor unsuspecting, horror- 
struck Mazzini was made at once the hero and the victim! When 
all had spoken who were to speak, he came forward—very shame- 
faced, as you may fancy, and ‘ unveiling himself as the original 
founder’ (in defiance to Baldanoni who had said he dared not) 
he made a most moving address to the school as learners and as 
patriots. When he had finished amidst shouting like to bring down 
the ceiling there stepped forth from the pupils’ benches the least 
boy—some twelve years old—who advanced blushing, and laid a 
bouquet at his feet! then putting his little hand in his breast, 
he pulled out a little paper, and proceeded to read a little sonnet 
to his (Mazzini’s) honour and glory! Just fancy this! and con- 
sider the sort of man! and admire him that he did not turn round 
and brain old Petrucci on the spot—from whose goose-head of course 
this coup de thédtre must have emanated! nor was that all the 
trials his modesty had to undergo—an Italian girl next advanced 
from the pupils’ benches (there are nine female pupils—some ' 
English, the wives of Italian operatives—and some Italian)—a 
very beautiful girl too—came forward in an accés of enthusiasm 
genuine—for this part of the exhibition was spontancous—and 
humbly besought him to give her one flower of his bouquet! ! and 
an English woman, who would not be behind the foreigner, called 
God to witness that he was the Prophet of her time!! The moral 
satisfaction might well be ‘complete’—more than complete one 
would say! Nor had Petrucci forgotten himself—when the com- 
pany were about to disperse one of the pupils again stepped forth, 
and declared that it would make their enjoyment perfect if Mr. 
Petrucci would favour them with an improvisation—‘ Oh,. im- 
possibile, impossibile !’—with all sorts of coyish grimacing—at 
length he allowed himself to be so far prevailed upon that ‘he 
would read them a composed poem of his own ’—which he there- 
upon drew all ready from his pocket—and calling to him ‘the 
Dr. Rossetti’ the two old fools proceeded to deliver in horrible 
recitative a dramatized poem written for the occasion! What 
the ‘ well-wishing English’ thought of all this, I cannot pretend 
to say—a good deal of inward laughter must, I should think, have 
transacted itself—fortunately there were few English present— 
of women only Elizabeth and Mrs. Jameson, the one, half-Italian 
by marriage, and the other, two-thirds so by nature. .. . 

Mrs. Wright the large Dairy woman at the corner died the other 
morning, and her husband has been a great object of interest to 
the neighbourhood especially to Helen ever since—it was a sort of 
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Mahomet and Kadijah affair—the woman a prosperous widow 
advanced in years took him, a poor lad, to keep not her camels 
but her cows—and finding him a good lad married him. She has 
died at seventy-two, and he—still a young man—is inconsolable ! 
‘He cannot be persuaded,’ says Helen,1 ‘to taste either meat or 
drink.’ ‘ How long is it,’ said I, ‘when did she die?’ ‘This 
morning at nine o’clock ’—it was then eleven !—the poor fellow 
may have loved his old wife, however, very sincerely, and be 
sincerely to be pitied—altho’ the fast was nothing to speak of; 
& propos of fasts—C. was reading out of one of his big books last 
night the only fast worth mentioning I ever heard out of them 
(the old chronicles I mean). A certain Sir John Compton displayed 
his vocation to holiness at so early an age ‘ that when he was yet 
an infant on his mother’s breast he fasted two days in the week— 
on Wednesdays and Fridays he did wholly abstain to suck ! ! °— 
there’s a kid ! 


5. To Jeannie Welsh. 


The fame of Carlyle was high in America, and no American 
of any literary pretensions thought a pilgrimage to England com- 
plete without a visit to Cheyne Row. For the honestly sympathetic 


among them Mrs. Carlyle, as appears later, had a great liking: 
but she had an unfailing flair for empty pretension, and does not 
spare Mrs. Sigourney. Hensleigh Wedgwood was a cousin of the 
Darwins; Mrs. Rich the daughter of the famous jurist, Sir James 
Mackintosh. 

Monday (Jan. 9, 1843). 

I send Helen an autograph of the American Poetess Mrs. 
Sigourney—which does infinite credit to her total want of penetra- 
tion !—the evening of which she makes such grateful mention— 
would have been remembered by anyone else with feelings of quite 
another sort—even J who do not give much way to remorse, have 
often had qualms of conscience in thinking about it. Her coming 
and still more her bringing along with her two geerpoles of the 
name of ‘ Johnson or Tomson,’ a male and a female (as little Miss 
Adam would say—did I tell you of her asking me in the presence 
of Mazzini whether Gorgon, whom she styled ‘ one of the graces,’ 
for my better understanding, ‘was a male or a female ?’)—her 
coming with this tag-ragery quite spoiled a pleasant party that 
happened to be here—the Wedgwoods, Darwin, Mrs. Rich and 
Julia Smith. We had all set in to be talkative and confidential 
—when this figure of an over-the-water-Poetess—beplastered with 

1 The Cheyne Row servant. 
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rouge and pomatum—bare-necked at an age which had left certainty 
far behind—with long ringlets that never grew where they hung— 
smelling marvellously of camphor or hartshorn and oil—all glisten- 
ing in black satin as if she were an apothecary’s puff for black 
sticking-plaster—and staring her eyes out, to give them animation 
—stalked in and by the very barber-block-ish look of her reduced 
us all to silence—which effect was heightened by the pair who 
followed at her heels—the male in an embroidered satin vest—the 
female also in satin with—fancy it in that room—and in that 
company !—with a gold tiara on her head! These two never spoke 
a word but sat with their eyes fixed on Carlyle as if they had paid 
their shillings at the door. Mrs. Sigourney also made large eyes 
at him—and she took the liberty of poking at him now and then 
to make the lion roar, but he was not in the vein—and would not 
roar finely that night for all she could do. The rest of us mean- 
while, feeling ourselves aggrieved at being regarded with no more 
curiosity or politeness than as many domestic cats in comparison ‘ 
of the Lion, repayed them in their own coin—I never addressed 
one word to them !|—this is a literal fact—of ‘her who helped to 
make that evening so pleasant to remembrance.’ Faith, is it not 


true that ‘we reap not where we have not sown ’"—my harvests 
are far oftenest of that highly improbable sort. . . . 


6. To Jeannie Welsh. 

Gambardella, the Italian artist, who was painting Mrs. Carlyle’s 
portrait as a gift to Jeannie Welsh, gets into a domestic tangle 
through an ill-worded advertisement. 

Mrs. Carlyle takes pains to reproduce his broken accent by 
her spelling of his share of the dialogue, in particular omitting 
the ‘r’ in such words as ‘girl’ and ‘form.’ 

(April 4, 1843.) 

.. . Your picture is finished—I sat again on Friday from 
ten till two! and he worked at it by himself all the rest of 
that day! so in point of finishing you may fancy it has had all 
manner of justice done to it—indeed I think Mrs. Milner Gibson 
looks coarse beside me! As for the likeness ; you are to know for 
your comfort that he has now worked the estasi pretty well out 
of it—and it looks simple enough—Carlyle thinks too simple ‘ for 
anything |’ (as you say in Lancashire). The eyes, he says, ‘ want 
expression,’ the mouth ‘ wants character ’—but for one person 
that finds it less inspired-looking than the original there will be 
twenty finding it excessively flattered. Gambardella’s own 
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criticism on it when finished was, (with a look of ineffable self- 
complacency) ‘ it looks too young! I must put in some wrinkles ! ’ 
The frames are not yet ready—and besides he seems to wish that 
I should keep it here for a few days that the visitors may see it— 
@ harmless vanity in which it were but fair to indulge him. So 
be patient—it is not even dry yet. 

My last day’s sitting was enlivened by the most extraordinary 
of all excitements he has yet found out for himself. I do not speak 
of the ‘wittels’ he produced for me—about a hundredweight 
of rusks in a great paper-bag—a whole hoop of figs—Guinness’s 
Porter, Scotch Ale—Indian Ale—Cyder and something else with 
an incomprehensible Italian name! This gigantic lunch was 
laughable enough but not to be recorded as in the sphere of the 
absolutely extraordinary. However, that you may have a clear 
understanding of what I am about to tell you, we must begin further 
back. 

At my second sitting he was telling me of sundry new house- 
hold arrangements which he contemplated. He had engaged the 
two upper rooms in addition to those he had—partly that he might 
[have] a place to show visitors into besides his studio, and partly 
because the gentleman and his wife who at present occupied them 
are so—dreadfully ugly that he cannot endure to meet them on 
the stairs! Then he was going ‘to have a gu-l all to himself ; 
the lodging-house gu-ls being vile creatures who left finger-marks 
on everything —and this gu-l should wash his brushes, mend 
his linen, make fancy-dresses for his pictures, according to his 
own directions, out of ‘ very rich stoffs’ which he intended to buy 
—and most important of all should ‘have beautiful fo-ms’ and 
sit to him for model whenever he needed one. In fact he had 
already sent an advertisement for such a person to The Times 
newspaper ! 

Poor Mrs. Sterling’s two hundred and eighty nursery-governesses 
rushed thro’ my mind—and I thought God help you! you 
know not what you are bringing on yourself. But as the thing 
was done I saw no use in frightening him about the consequences 
beforehand—they would disclose themselves only too soon— 
I asked merely how his advertisement was worded. 

‘ Wanted a very genteel girl to do very genteel work—not under 
fifteen nor exceeding eighteen years of age—wages from twenty 
to thirty pounds per annum ’! ! ! 

Could there be two ideas as to what sort of functionary this 
advertisement had in view? I groaned in spirit for the poor 
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blockhead who, without having the smallest ill-meaning (I am 
very sure) was thus exposing himself to the most atrocious 
imputations ! 

I called on Thursday forenoon to ask when I was to be needed 
again—the door was opened by himself—as mad-looking as a 
March-hare—his eyes were gleaming like live coals—his ‘ hairs’ 
in a state of wildness—his whole figure expressing the most comical 
excitement blended with perspiring perplexity. 

Tho’ heretofore so respectful of my years, he on this day flung 
his arm round my person—as if I had been the reed of a drowning 
man, and almost carried me up stairs! I sat down and asked, 
‘Well! what on earth is it ?’—but he turned his head to a side 
as if listening, then darted down stairs again to the door—then 
back—then down again—and so on for half a dozen times before 
he could find two spare minutes to tell me his story. At length 
I got it out of him, but with immeasurable parenthesis of opening. 
the street door. That morning at eight, gu-ls began to troop 
into the street from all points of the compass—congregated in 
groups of threes and fives—till the clock struck nine—and then 
there was a general rush of fifty to demand admission !—and fresh 
ones were continuing to pour in—as I saw. ‘The people of the 
house were furious ’—no wonder! ‘Mr. Blore had sent him up 
a most impertinent note ’—‘ neither mistress nor maids would go 
to the door any more and so he had to open himself ’—and then 
if I could only have seen ‘ the detestable ugliness ’ of all that had 
come !—‘ vile wretches calling themselves eighteen who were thirty, 
if they were a day!’ To make a long tale short he had from three 
to four hundred applicants that day and not one of ‘ beautiful 
forms ’—or even passable forms among them !—he had also six 
and thirty letters from the country ! not containing a single enquiry 
as to the nature of the ‘ very genteel work "—but all passionately 
eager to have the place, whatever it was, for some daughter, or 
sister, or friend! Does not this give one a horrible glance into 
life—as it is at present—even worse it seems to me than the boiling 
of the dead dog! That at least involved no immorality! On the 
following day which was that of my last sitting, they were still 
coming—but not in such numbers—and the people of the house 
having been heaven knows how restored to good humour, Mrs. 
Blore was opening the door to them herself—and by his desire 
showing them all in succession up to the painting room— that 
I might just see what ugly wretches they were!’ But Fortune 
favoured me—for among the twenty who were thus shown up, 
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I found three very pretty—the rest certainly were hideous! One 
of the three himself even was pleased with—but tho’ she looked 
to me as improper as improper could be, she expressed some hesita- 
tion about sitting as a model—she would consider of it and let him 
know in a couple of days—the fact was she preferred transacting 
with him without witnesses, I believe—for she came back the 
same afternoon and declared herself ready to come. But when he 
(much to her astonishment doubtless) proposed to see her parents 
on the subject before coming to a final engagement she answered 
that they were both ill in bed and could not be spoken with—which 
he thought ‘sounded ill for her respectability’ and so he would 
have no more to do with her! The last of the three pretty ones 
was a very sad spectacle indeed; she was a gentle innocent-looking 
girl—not more than sixteen—brought in like a sheep to the slaughter 
by a wicked-faced devil—as to whose business in life there could 
not be two opinions. Gambardella hardly looked at the girl— 
but told the woman in a grave imperative manner that he was 
already suited—and the pair went off to seek a less scrupulous 
customer—leaving me very much shocked upon my honour! I 
was at his house again yesterday—went with Carlyle to see the 
picture in its finished state—and stayed awhile behind him, helping 
the Unfortunate to concoct a new advertisement! more precise, 
and not so liable to misinterpretation as the first. In addition 
to the female help he is minded now to have a—tiger! Lady 
Morgan having laughed at him for having the door opened by a 
maid with a baby in her arms!! It is impossible to make him con- 
duct himself like a reasonable being—and so he must flounder 
along like a very unreasonable one. The only comfort is that sort 
of headlong, unbalanced character has a wonderful knack of 
lighting always like a cat on its feet. There I must stop abruptly— 
Mazzini has been here and as it pours down rain I had best send 
the letters with him. 
7. To Jeannie Welsh. 

This letter, which is characteristic of Mrs. Carlyle’s social 
powers in spite of illness, is also noteworthy as recording her first 
introduction to Lady Harriet Baring. ‘Geraldine’ is Miss Jewsbury, 
the novelist. John Sterling, the Carlyles’ friend, had lost his wife 


six weeks earlier. 
(May 28, 1843.) 


My Dartine—I have been dissipated all this week—extremely 
dissipated on programme—not settling myself to anything—writing 
to Babbie included ! 
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The fact is a sublime absurdity occurred to me the other day, 
and threw me into a sort of nervous flurry which I saw more 
likelihood to get rid of in everybody’s or anybody’s company 
rather than tell a tale with myself. My goodness! surely the 
mantle of Ninon de l’Enclos has fallen upon me! One might have 
thought that in this year of grace I was pretty safe from having 
my tranquillity assailed by the grandes passions of young gentle- 
men! But as the old Countess of Essex said when asked at eighty 
by a young jackanapes, ‘when does a woman have done with 
love?’ ‘ Ask someone older than me!’ 

Be all that as it may, I have done a great deal of company 
this week—and talked—oh good heavens, such a quantity! You 
would have been perfectly terrified at my liveliness had you been 
by—but those, who have had the benefit of it, have seen in it, 
the simple souls, only a most sudden return to good health and 
good spirits—on which they cannot sufficiently compliment and 
congratulateme! Ata dinner party at the Wedgwoods on Tuesday 
Miss Darwin, who was there, said to me before I came away— 
‘Mrs. Scott and I have just been remarking to one another that 
everybody that has sat next you thro’ the evening has been one 
after another in incessant fits of laughter! What a comfort it 
must be to have the consciousness of being so entertaining!’ An 
immense comfort to be sure ! especially when one has the additional 
comfort of having just made a person one likes and wishes well 
to, extremely miserable (for the time being) in the abstract cause 
of virtue. 

Well! John Sterling has given me a German novel by Tieck— 
‘Vittoria Accorombona ’—which contains a woman he said ‘ exactly 
after my own heart.’ I was curious to see his ideal of a woman 
after my heart—and so far as I have gone which is but eighty pages 
I find he has made a wonderfully good hit! Poor John! he has 
recovered his spirits with a rapidity! ‘ You will see,’ says Helen 
while clearing away the breakfast things the other morning, ‘ that 
Mr. John Sterling will very soon be married again !—but indeed I 
don’t, for my part, think there is any love in the world nowadays 
like what used to long ago! If one hears of it at all it is just 
momentary and away! There was No. 4 how soon she got over the 
death of her lover! And Mr. Brimlicombe the milkman was 
married seven months after his wife’s death! But I do think,’ 
she resumed, after some interruption of dusting, ‘ that Mr. Carlyle 
will be (admire the tense) a very desultory widow ! he is so easily 
put about—and seems to take no pleasure in new females!’ Yes! 
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there is one new female in whom he takes a vast of pleasure, Lady 
Harriet Baring—I have always omitted to tell you how marvel- 
lously that liaison has gone on. Geraldine seemed horribly jealous 
about it—nay almost ‘ scandalized ’—while she was here—for my 
part I am singularly inaccessible to jealousy, and am pleased rather 
that he has found one agreeable house to which he likes to go and 
goes regularly—one evening in the week at least—and then he 
visits them at their ‘farm’ on Sundays, and there are flights of 
charming little notes always coming to create a pleasing titillation 
of the philosophic spirit! Mrs. Buller in her graceful quizzical 
way insisted I should ‘see a little into the thing with my own 
eyes, and promised to give me notice the first time she knew 
beforehand of the Intellectual Circe’s coming to her house—and 
accordingly Mr. Buller came last Monday to ask me to meet her 
that evening at tea at seven o'clock. She is in delicate health, you 
may remember, and not up to parties or late hours. I said at once 
yes—and appointed him to bring the carriage for me at half after 
six. He was not long gone—when it flashed thro’ my mind that 
a whole bevy of Americans male and female were coming here to 
tea by invitation at seven—Dr. Howe, the man who puts souls 
into people blind and deaf and dumb—you would read about him 
and his Laura Bridgman in Dickens’ Notes—his wife—a Mr. Mann 
and his wife and a Miss Peabody. What to do? I posted off to 
Chester Place to explain the necessity of my giving up the Lady 
Harriet for that time. But the Bullers would not hear of it—‘ it 
was my husband not me all these Americans were coming to stare 
at—I would simply pour out the tea for them—and if I spilled it 
or committed any awkwardness they would go home and put it in 
a book!!’ There was truth in these suggestions, and finally it was 
agreed that Mr. Buller should still bring the carriage for me, and 
unless Carlyle made violent resistance, should snatch me away like 
Proserpine out of the American environment! C. was at first 
quite furious at the project—but I got the better of him by saying 
* Well then there will be nothing for it but to let Mr. Buller when 
he comes stay here ’—the idea of that—the deafness and the trumpet 
was worse than anything—so he told me ‘ in Heaven’s name to do 
anything rather than introduce such an element into the concern.’ 

Happily Mr. B. came first—and off I went in cold blood— 
leaving C. to pour out the tea himself and make what excuses for 
me he pleased! I do not remember when I did such a spirited 
thing or one which I so little repent of doing. JZ have no reason 
to study politeness with the Americans. But Lady Harriet !— 
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I liked her on the whole—she is immensely large—might easily have 
been one of the ugliest women living—but 1s almost beautiful— 
simply thro’ the intelligence and cordiality of her expression. 
I saw nothing of the impertinence and hauteur which people impute 
to her, only a certain brusquerie of manner which seemed to me to 
proceed from exuberant spirits and absence of all affectation. 
She is unquestionably very clever—just the wittiest woman I have 
seen—but with many aristocratic prejudices—which I wonder 
Carlyle should have got over so completely as he seems to have 
done—in a word, I take her to be a very lovable spoilt child of 
Fortune—that a little whipping, judiciously administered, would 
have made into a first-rate woman—we staid till eleven, and as 
there were no other strangers, I had ample opportunity of estimat- 
ing the amount of her seductions. 

What she thought of me I should rather like to know—she took 
prodigious looks at me from time to time. In the last note to 
Carlyle inviting him to Addiscombe for next Sunday she says— 
‘I meditate paying my respects to Mrs. Carlyle so soon as I am 
again making visits—she is a reality whom you have hitherto quite 
suppressed... .’ 


8. To Jeannie Welsh. 

Mazzini was suffering from an abscess in his face. The story 
of it illustrates his calm fortitude as well as the affection he aroused 
in others. Carlyle’s brother John was a doctor. 

Wednesday (July 1843). 

... Now I hope to be better than I was before the going to bed 
—and do not you fancy that I would be either so forgetful of my 
promise or of my own interest as to be either ‘ dying or near dying’ 
or at all seriously ill without telling you, and calling on you to 
come and help me though you were at the furthest end of the 
kingdom—but I have always an inner feeling when I am seriously 
ill—quite different from that which attends a passing illness, how- 
ever painful for the time being, and I had none of that presentiment 
on this occasion. I knew that it was only ‘a summing up of many 
things’ (chiefly moral) as Mazzini declares his face to be—and that 
the rest and quiet of bed would bring me speedily round. Oh 
dear me, Babbie, I am very anxious and sorrowful about Mazzini. 
After many entreaties he has at last begun to take care—some 
care of himself, but God knows whether it be not too late. He 
went with Toynbee yesterday to a consultation with Hawkins, 
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the chief surgeon of St. George’s Hospital—who probed the wound 
and declared it to be already at the bone—and John Carlyle told me 
again last Sunday night ‘ that if it reached the bone nothing could 
hinder its becoming a cancer.’ ‘ Well,’ says Mazzini, ‘ but my dear 
—even if it does—there can still you know be an operation’! Such 
comfort! and this he said to me to-day as calmly as if he had 
been speaking of a hole in his coat! He went yesterday and had 
a tooth drawn by order of his new surgeon to see if Nature would 
turn the matter perhaps into that course—and came here to-day 
all the way from Queen Square where he now lives! And when 
I scolded him for coming, he said ‘ Well, but since the tooth was 
pulled, upon my honour the wound has not discharged anything.’ 
I could not help crying half the time he stayed—he looks so 
emaciated and so calm! If his Mother were near or any human 
being to nurse him I should not mind so much, but he has nobody 
but poor helpless me—helpless because the accursed convention- 
alities of this world would make it disgraceful to go and nurse one’s 
dearest friend if he happened to be a young man. A strange 
thing took place at the Association the other night—so pathetic 
and at the same time almost ridiculous. After Mazzini had made 
a short speech—pleading his inability to speak more at one time— 
a working-man took the chair and moved a resolution that ‘ Mr. 
Mazzini should be —— laid under obligation to take care of himself ! 
his life being not his own but Italy’s property, that constraint 
should be exercised if necessary for his preservation ’—the sensible 
working-man! And then he proceeded to move the details of his 
resolution—firstly for instance that if the doctor considered quiet 
necessary, an Italian guard should be in constant attendance 
at his door to prevent anyone passing in to him—ete. etc., and 
this movement was followed by a deputation of Italian men waiting 
on Dr. Toynbee to ask what particulars of treatment he wished to 
have enforced. The only comfort is that he does now begin to feel 
himself the insanity of neglecting his health to the same extent as 
formerly. God grant the sense may not have come too late. . . . 


9. To Jeannie Welsh. 
Nina Macready is the small daughter of the famous actor. 
John Forster, the critic, close friend and afterwards biographer of 


Dickens. 
Thursday (December 23, 1843). 


...- On Tuesday evening I was engaged to assist at Nina 
Macready’s birthday party, but felt so little up to gaieties on 
VOL. LVI.—NO. 331, N.S. 2 
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the Monday that I had resolved to send an apology as usual when 
voila—on the morning of the appointed day arrives a note from 
Mrs. Macready imploring me almost with tears in its eyes not to 
disappoint her and her ‘poor little daughter’ by sending an 
apology !—that a well-aired bed was prepared for me, etc., etc. 
This forestalling of my cruel purpose was successful. I felt that 
I must go for once, so after spending the day in writing—not to 
you, but to people who, not having the reason you have to believe 
in my love, needed more than you to have a visible sign from me, 
I dressed myself and sat down to await the fly. ‘ My dear,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘I think I never saw you look more bilious ; your face is 
green and your eyes all blood-shot!’ fine comfort when one was 
about to make a public appearance! ‘the first time this season.’ 
In fact I was very ill—had been off my sleep for a week, and felt 
as if this night must almost finish me. But little does one know 


in this world what will finish them or what will set them up again.., 


I question if a long course of mercury would have acted so bene- 
ficially on my liver as this party which I had gone to with a sacred 
shudder! But then it was the very most agreeable party that ever 
I was at in London— everybody there seemed animated with one 
purpose—to make up to Mrs. Macready and her children for the 
absence of ‘ the Tragic Actor,’ and so amiable a purpose produced 
the most joyous results. Dickens and Forster above all exerted 
themselves till the perspiration was pouring down, and they 
seemed drunk with their efforts! Only think of that excellent 
Dickens playing the conjuror for one whole hour—the best conjuror 
I ever saw—(and I have paid money to see several)—and Forster 
acting as his servant. This part of the entertainment concluded 
with a plum pudding made out of raw flour, raw eggs—all the raw 
usual ingredients—boiled in a gentleman’s hat—and tumbled out 
reeking—all in one minute before the eyes of the astonished 
children and astonished grown people! that trick—and his other 
of changing ladies’ pocket handkerchiefs into comfits, and a box 
full of bran into a box full of—a live guinea-pig ! would enable him 
to make a handsome subsistence, let the bookseller trade go as it 
please. Then the dancing—old Major Burns! with his one eye, 
old Jerdan of the Literary Gazette (escaped out of the Rules of 
the Queen’s Bench for the great occasion), the gigantic Thackeray, 
etc., etc., all capering like Maenades!! Dickens did all but go 
down on his knees to make me—waltz with him! But I thought 
1 Son of the poet. 
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I did my part well enough in talking the maddest nonsense with 
him, Forster, Thackeray and Maclise, without attempting the 
Impossible. However, after supper, when we were all madder 
than ever with the pulling of crackers, the drinking of champagne, 
and’ the making of speeches, a universal country dance was pro- 
posed—and Forster, seizing me round the waist, whirled me into 
the thick of it, and made me dance!! like a person in the tread-mill 
who must move forward or be crushed to death. Once I cried out 
‘Oh for the love of Heaven let me go! You are going to dash my 
brains out against the folding doors!’ To which he answered— 
(you can fancy his tone)—‘ Your brains!! who cares about their 
brains here? let them go!’ 

In fact the thing was rising into something not unlike the 
rape of the Sabines! (Mrs. Reid! was happily gone some time) 
when somebody looked [at] her watch and exclaimed ‘ Twelve 
o'clock!’ Whereupon we all rushed to the cloak-room, and there 
and in the lobby and up to the last moment the mirth raged on. 
Dickens took home Thackeray and Forster with him and his wife 
‘to finish the night there,’ and a royal night they would have of it 
I fancy !—ending perhaps with a visit to the watch-house. 

After all, the pleasantest company, as Burns thought, are 
the blackguards !|—that is, those who have just a sufficient dash 
of blackguardism in them to make them snap their fingers at 
ceremony and ‘all that sort of thing.’ I question if there was as 
much witty speech uttered in all the aristocratic, conventional 
drawing rooms thro’out London that night as among us little knot 
of blackguardist literary people who felt ourselves above all rules, 
and independent of the universe! Well, and the result? Why 
the result my dear was, that I went to bed on my return and—slept 
like a top!!!! plainly proving that excitement is my rest! To be 
sure my head ached a little next morning, but the coffee cleared 
it—and I went about the dinner for Mrs. Cunningham without much 
physical inconvenience. 

See what a letter I have written !—and such writing !—but 
I must stop now for the post hour is at hand... . 


10. To Helen Welsh. 


As has been noted previously, Mrs. Carlyle was sometimes 
bored by the attentions of her devoted admirers, and snubbed 
them: Here is one who all too amiably turned the tables on her. 


1 A rather priggish friend of Harriet Martineau’s. 
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The Wilsons were a wealthy and cultivated pair, who thought 
much of the Carlyles. The call from Tennyson, who hated calls 
as such, was a great triumph. 

(Jan. 31, 1845.) 

. . - Lam tired to death to-day and as stupid as two or three 
donkies for I did not get to sleep till after four this morning—the 
consequence I suppose of having excited myself too much in doing 
the honours of a tea party. Ido not remember when there was a 
party here by appointment before—and I was forced into this one 
by an offer from the beautiful and deaf Mrs. Mackenzie to come— 
and I dreaded having her all to myself, so asked Miss Wilson and 
her brother—and that bedevilled husband No. 2 whom I told 
you of. I did not ask his wife but he took it for granted that he 
might bring her. My programme when I last told you of them 
was to cut the lady and wean the gentleman away from the house— 
but neither would she be cut nor he be weaned. After I had treated 
him with the most marked coldness and even impertinence for many 
weeks, he came one day and finding I was alone sent away his 
carriage saying he would walk back—‘ Humph!’ thought I, 
‘heaven send we are not going to have an explanation!’ So it 
was—presently he began to complain of my repulsive manner to 
him—he ‘ was persuaded I had the greatest dislike of him—he 
thought it very unjust—he—they had always liked me so well! 
He had wearied his patient (oh!) wife with wonderings what I 
could mean &c. &c. &c. but the cruellest of all had been for him 
to see the other day my reception of Darwin!! ‘When he con- 
trasted my sunshiny cordial looks of welcome, and hearty shake 
of the hand for him—a person whom I really liked—with the 
apathetic air and the fingers presented to himself he felt finally 
convinced that I not only had a dislike to him but wished to mark 
it.’ I was quite touched with the weakness of this confessed 
jealousy of Darwin—and told him good-humouredly that every- 
body could not expect to be received like Darwin—that I had 
known Darwin these ten years—and besides that Darwin was quite 
an exceptional man !—but that if he would not take on so about it, 
I would do my best in future to look pleased when he came in, and 
to shake his hand with a certain emphasis! He was quite com- 
forted with this and since then I have not found it in my heart 
to treat him ill—for himself is really a good man—of considerable 
talents and acquirements—besides the wife seems to have got 
ashamed of herself and is ready to make me all sorts of advances 
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and submissions now—last night she was quite endearing and be 
hanged to her! was going to have a dinner-party a fortnight hence 
and ‘absolutely could not do without me’—and then she laid 
hold of my arm and said ‘ Oh do do come, we quite depend on you 
for helping us thro’ it.’ I dare say !—for tho’ very beautiful to 
look at she can no more entertain a dinner-party than my cat 
can—and it is the feeling of all that, I suppose, that she is not 
wp to her husband or her position that makes her take into jealousies 
—so I must be sorry for her I suppose. I shall not however go to 
her party—for her parties bore me to death. .. . 

Carlyle went to dine at Mr. Chadwick’s the other day and I 
not being yet equal to a dinner altho’ I was asked to ‘come in 
a blanket and stay all night’! had made up my mind for a nice 
long quiet evening of looking into the fire, when I heard a carriage 
drive up, and men’s voices asking questions, and then the carriage 
was sent away! and the men proved to be Alfred Tennyson of all 
people and his friend Mr. Moxon [the publisher]. Alfred lives in the 
country and only comes to London rarely and for a few days so 
that I was overwhelmed with the sense of Carlyle’s misfortune in 
having missed the man he likes'best, for stupid Chadwicks especially 
as he had gone against his will at my earnest persuasion. Alfred 
is dreadfully embarrassed with women alone—for he entertains at 
one and the same moment a feeling of almost adoration for them 
and an ineffable contempt! adoration I suppose for what they 
might be—contempt for what they are! The only chance of my 
getting any right good of him was to make him forget my womanness 
—so I did just as Carlyle would have done, had he been there: 
got out pipes and tobacco—and brandy and water—with a deluge 
of tea over and above.—tThe effect of these accessories was 
miraculous—he professed to be ashamed of polluting my room, 
‘felt’ he said ‘as if he were stealing cups and sacred vessels’ in 
the Temple ’—but he smoked on all the same—for three mortal 
hours !—talking like an angel—only exactly as if he were talking 
with a clever man—which—being a thing I am not used to—men 
always adapting their conversation to what they take to be a 
woman’s taste—strained me to a terrible pitch of intellectuality. 
When Carlyle came home at twelve and found me all alone in an 
atmosphere of tobacco so thick that you might have cut it with a 
knife his astonishment was considerable !—Twenty kisses for your 
long amusing letter—the books came perfectly safe—love to all. 


(To be continued.) 








LUMLEY ». GYE. 
BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 


In 1851 Benjamin Lumley was lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
London, and was running the Italian Opera at Paris. He was 
cock of the operatic cake-walk so to speak, and when he crowed 
the rest of the barn-yard were silent. But, as in the poultry fields 
so in the larger world of operatic operations, no one can remain 
in undisputed command for ever. There is always some young 
cockerel ready with beak and spur to contest for the supremacy, 
and Frederick Gye, the lessee of Covent Garden Theatre, was 
spoiling for a fight with the greater impresario, and it was to be a 
fight to the finish. Good that it should have taken place in the 
Law Courts. Good at least for the Bethells, the Malinses, and the 
Bacons of the Chancery Bar, and the Willeses and Cowlings of 
the Queen’s Bench that these two brave impresarios should have 
brought their dispute to the arbitrament of Chancery and Common 
Law, since not only did they, after the costly exertions of their 
learned Counsel, settle their own particular hash, but incidentally 
decided for all time an important proposition of law, and in the 
title of a leading case built themselves an everlasting name within 
the gates of the Temple. 

The affair arose in this way. Lumley, though not an older 
man than Gye, was of longer establishment in the theatrical world. 
The son of a merchant named Levy he had been educated at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and, assuming the name of Lumley, 
was admitted a solicitor in 1832, when he was one and twenty. 
He was reading for the Bar when in 1835 he was employed by 
Laporte, the then manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in some law 
business, and the manager was so taken with the young man that 
he induced him to leave his friend Basil Montagu, in whose chambers 
he was reading, and take over the superintendence of the finances 
of the theatre. Laporte’s older friends shook their heads over 
his folly, but to their remonstrances Laporte shrugged his shoulders 
and said ‘ He is not yet old enough to be spoiled. Vozld/’ 

The great impresarios of the world are born and not made; 
yet to succeed one must graduate in a good school. Much can be 
learned in the management of the kings and queens of opera by 
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watching the tactics of an older statesman. Note how he deals 
patiently with royal whims and soothes the jealousies of rival 
princesses. Lumley served under a great master. For Laporte 
was a very tactful ruler of these monarchs. There is a good story 
told of his reproof to the great Lablache. This powerful and 
important artist came into his room in a towering passion about 
some small and probably imaginary indignity to himself. 

‘Ah!’ said Laporte, smiling pleasantly in his face and lightly 
tapping the enraged one on the shoulder, ‘ I see what it is, my dear 
Lablache ; your wife has ordered you to put yourself in a passion. 
How well you do it!’ 

This was too much for Lablache ; the wit and truth and flattery 
of the observation dissolved his passion in laughter. The affair 
was ended. 

The tyranny of popular artists, the cabals and conspiracies of 
themselves and their friends, the riots that on occasion arose among 
the audience in the house itself in the supposed interest of one of 
the singers, made the life of the manager a trying one. 

Whilst Lumley was with Laporterows took place nightly, planned 
it was said in the House of Commons, over the neglect of Laporte to 
engage Tamburini. The business of the theatre was being injured, 
but young Lumley counselled no surrender ; Laporte on the other 
hand was for giving way and buying peace. After a very rowdy 
evening, in which the occupants of the omnibus box, led, it was 
said, by the Duke of Cambridge, stopped the performance by 
demanding the engagement of Tamburini, Lumley and Laporte 
walking home together in the fresh air of the early morning discussed 
the position. 

‘I must give in,’ said Laporte; ‘and treat them as spoiled 
children.’ 

‘ But if you give a child what’ it cries for,’ rejoined the wise 
Lumley, ‘he will soon learn that crying is the readiest mode of 
gaining his wishes.’ 

‘ Yet most nurses do this,’ replied Laporte smiling. 

Laporte bowed to the storm and engaged the desired star, 
but by next season no one wanted Tamburini, and the supporters 
who had yelled the theatre down for the Signor’s engagement did 
not come to the theatre to see him play. Worn out by his struggles 
with artists and audiences, Laporte at the end of the season of 1841 
went to his villa on the Seine for rest and quiet, but he had already 
overtaxed his strength and he died in a few weeks of heart disease. 
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There was a unanimous call on Lumley by the patrons of opera 
to take up his task. The young man made a modest gesture of 
refusing the honour and the burthen, but was easily persuaded ; and 
thus in 1842, at the age of thirty-one, Benjamin Lumley became 
sole director of the Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s, and entered 
upon a glorious reign. 

At this time Frederick Gye, who was the son of Frederick Gye 
the elder, the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, assisted his father 
in the business of providing ballets, concerts, fireworks, acrobats, 
optical illusions, balloons, and other side-shows dear to the great 
heart of the people. That a man of this type should seek to 
challenge the great Lumley in his own business of purveying Italian 
Opera to the aristocracy seemed to be a wild and extravagant 
impertinence. But it is quite as difficult to run acrobats at a 
profit as prime donne, and the problems connected with their 
successful production are not wholly dissimilar. Young Frederick 
sought new worlds to conquer, and when Edward Delafield became 
lessee of the Italian Opera House at Covent Garden in 1848, which 
was the first rival to Her Majesty’s, Gye was appointed business 
manager. 

The first few years of Lumley’s management were a golden 
success. But at length the usual politics of the theatre broke out ; 
cabals and secessions began, and the astute Gye fostered the vanity 
and impatience of LLumley’s artists that he might carry them off 
to Covent Garden. By snares and stratagems Gye tempted Grisi 
and Mario from their allegiance and bought over Signor Costa the 
conductor, who marched off several of his orchestra to the opposite 
camp. Mr. Balfe, however, filled his place, the great Lablache 
remained loyal, and Lumley by splendid perseverance and energy 
persuaded Jenny Lind to appear, and by this master-stroke drove 
the enemy to financial despair. One can understand in reading 
the stormy records of these alarums and excursions the meaning 
of Marshal Saxe’s exclamation: ‘I would rather command an 
army of 100,000 men than attempt to direct an opera corps.’ 

Lumley continued to more than hold his own. Delafield of 
Covent Garden became bankrupt and Gye ruled in his stead. But 
Lumley to prove his kingship took over the Italian Opera in Paris 
and ruled in two kingdoms. He now introduced Sims Reeves 
to the world, the Great Exhibition of 1851 brought money to his 
treasury, but the Coup d’Kiat in Paris of December 1851_was 
disastrous to his enterprise there, and in two seasons he had lost 
£20,000. Gye began to take heart and thought it time to make an 
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attack upon his rival Lumley. As a contemporary poet of the 
town wrote : 


‘Lumley and Gye were fighting for the town 
When up jumps Johanna and knocks them both down.’ 


The way Johanna came into it was after this wise. Lumley 
at the end of 1851 was indespair. The outlook was indeed gloomy. 
The sun of prosperity had, it seemed, ceased to shine on Her 
Majesty’s, and gathering clouds were threatening worse storms 
than those the gallant Lumley had already weathered. It was 
at this moment he turned for help to Johanna Wagner. The 
Wagner family like the Crummles family were born in the pro- 
fession and Johanna was their ‘infant phenomenon.’ She was 
born in 1828. Her mother Elise Gollmann had a voice of the 
abnormal compass of three octaves and two notes, and at the age 
of five Johanna warbled the music of all the operas she heard in 
her daily life in the theatre, and at six she appeared on the boards 
as Salome in the ‘Donauweibchen.’ Her father, Carl Albert Wagner, 
had studied medicine, but music seized him for her own; and after 
being an actor and singer at Wiirzburg and Dresden he was now 
stage manager at Berlin where Johanna was permanently engaged. 

She had had invaluable training from Uncle Richard with 
whom she spent the summer of 1844 at Dresden, studying his 
‘Tannhiuser,’ scene by scene, as he composed it. When only seven- 
teen she created the part of Elizabeth. Her uncle had intended 
to produce it on her seventeenth birthday as a glorious gift to 
his dear niece, but the illness of a singer caused its postponement. 
When it was produced, at the triumphant supper afterwards, 
Johanna found under her napkin a little gold bracelet engraved 
with her name and date, which was the greatest treasure of her 
life. She was now at the age of twenty-four in the prime of her 
voice and beauty. No wonder Lumley was eager to capture such 
@ prize for Her Majesty’s. 

Negotiations were entered upon, and at length the talented 
Johanna, with the due consent of her father, who was also a con- 
tracting party, agreed with Lumley to sing for three months in 
1852, starting on the firstof April. Alas! that such an unlucky and 
prophetic date should have been chosen. But at the moment 
everyone rejoiced at the agreement. The lady was to play all her 
exclusive parts as duly scheduled in the draft agreement. Lumley 
was to pay her £400 a month and £50 extra for any representation 
over two in one week. To this contract in much detail did father 
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and daughter set their hands. Later on a note was added to the 
agreement to the effect that Johanna might not use her talents 
at any other theatre or concert, either in public or private, without 
the written consent of Lumley. 

No sooner did Lumley announce the engagement of Mademoiselle 
Wagner than the opera world was full of excitement. It was 
predicted that the Wagner mania would rival the Lind mania, and 
that Wagner crushes would exceed what was known in the theatre- 
land of that day as ‘a Jenny Lind crush.’ The booksellers 
plunged on tickets, and Mr. Mitchell alone subscribed for £10,000. 

Lumley had in the past suffered from what he called the ‘ over- 
strained susceptibilities and unsteadiness of purpose inherent in 
the Teutonic nature,’ but he was not prepared for the direct re- 
pudiation of a contract. The Teutonic theory and practice of 
‘the scrap of paper’ were little understood in those Arcadian days. 
The pugnacious Gye had, it appears, also cast loving managerial 
eyes on the fair Johanna. He was ready to throw a handkerchief 
to the lady full of redder and heavier gold than that offered by 
Lumley. She fell an easy victim to his wiles, and promptly signed 
a second agreement, this time with Gye, promising to sing for him 
at the Royal Italian Opera season at Covent Garden, and to abandon 
her contract with the unlucky Lumley. Well might he call April 1, 
1852, ‘an ill-omened day,’ when he opened the doors of his theatre 
without a star, and with all his arrangements reduced to confusion 
by the evasive Johanna. 

But if Johanna was lost to him and his patrons he was deter- 
mined she should not appear for Gye. Eager for the fray and sure 
of the righteousness of his cause he flew to his lawyers and the 
battle at once began. 

The first round was fought in Chancery against the faithless 
Wagners for an injunction to restrain the lady from singing any- 
where without Lumley’s sanction. Vice-Chancellor Parker granted 
this injunction on May 9, 1852, and, despite the delays of Chancery, 
so urgent was the affair considered that by May 22 it was heard 
on appeal by the Lord High Chancellor himself. Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce might grind its victims to a slow death through weary 
years, but here was a case which involved not the lives and happiness 
of private individuals, but the great public question whether the 
British public was or was not to hear the top notes of Johanna, the 
royal cantatrice of Berlin, during the season of 1852. 

The legal learning displayed by the Counsel and by Lord St. 
Leonards in his judgment are well worthy of study, and it is pleasant 
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to remember that the result was in accord with common sense. 
The Lord Chancellor was of opinion that ‘ J. Wagner ’ as he called 
the lady defendant had clearly agreed to ‘ exert her vocal abilities 
to the utmost to aid the theatre to which she agreed to attach 
self,’ and that having done so J. Wagner would have broken the 
spirit and true intent of her contract by performing at another 
theatre. The Court he wisely recognised could not compel her to 
sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, but it could compel her to abstain 
from singing elsewhere. The injunction was therefore continued 
and J. Wagner was restrained from singing for Gye. 

She did not however sing for Lumley, nor is it probable that 
she would have been well received. A letter by her father, read 
in Court, in which he sneered at English taste in the phrase ‘England 
is worth nothing except for her money,’ had caused great annoyance 


‘to the dilettanti, and Mademoiselle and her Papa returned to 


Germany in disgrace. 

Mr. Punch summed up the feelings of his countrymen in re- 
joicing that Pére Wagner who ‘ came to grasp’ would be obliged 
to ‘stop to pay’ at least the costs of the Chancery lawyers. ‘The in- 
fection called Wagnerism,’ writes our moralist, ‘is spreading rapidly 
throughout the musical profession,’ and Mr. Punch is shocked 
at the ‘cucumbrian coolness’ with which musical stars of all mag- 
nitudes break an engagement that they may snatch at a better one. 

This, of course, could only be possible where managers were 
ready to aid and abet musicians in their evil ways, and the receiver, 
if one may so call him, was at least as bad as the thief. So Lumley 
thought, and he now determined to test the legality of Gye’s 
conduct and claim damages from him for the injury he had done 
to his season. The scene now shifts to the Queen’s Bench and 
the great case of Lumley and Gye is fought out in which the plaintiff 
upheld the great principle of good sense and honesty that a man 
may have damages of another for maliciously procuring a breach 
of contract for the personal services of another whereby he is injured. 

To a layman this may sound obvious enough, but to the lawyers 
of our grandfathers’ day it was a point moot enough to cost much 
time and money in decision. Roughly what worried the lawyers 
was this. They did not dissent from the proposition that if you 
seduce another man’s maidservant or entice away his apprentice 
there may be a right of action, for legal actions of this kind date 
back to the days of slavery, and are intelligible only on the ground 
that a man has some sort of property in a servant. That is how 
the lawyers of 1852 actually talked about the business. It was not 
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the dishonesty or wrongdoing that interested them but the inter- 
ference with property ! property ! property ! and the older Coleridge, 
who gave a dissenting judgment adverse to Lumley, based his 
decision upon these old-fashioned arguments. A celebrated case 
was cited where a man had carried off another man’s wife. This, 
said Coleridge, had little or no bearing on the present case, ‘a wife 
is not as regards her husband a free agent or separate person . . . 
she is rather in the character of a servant.’ In the same way if 
you deprive a man of his ward you may have your action ‘ because 
the ward is a chattel.’ 

How entertaining are these old cases as enabling us to under- 
stand the evolution of ideas and the progress of moral rights. Here 
you have a learned and enlightened judge speaking of wives and 
women in terms which in less than a century have become morally 
incomprehensible to a new generation. The fact is that a lawyer 
is so enamoured of precedent that it becomes far more difficult 
for him than for the man in the street to enter into a heaven of 
higher ideals. 

Coleridge’s judgment—happily the only dissenting one—is 
full of elaborate learning on the ancient social status of masters and 
servants. He was certainly of the unhappy faith that the word 
‘service’ implies some degradation, and his cultured mind refused 
to give a decision that placed singers at operas or dramatic artistes 
(sic) within either the letter or spirit of decisions about labourers. 

If we hold such a thing about ‘ the profession of Garrick and 
Siddons,’ he says with pained dignity, ‘ we could not refuse to hold 
the same with regard to the sister arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. We must lay it down that Reynolds when he 
agreed to paint a picture or Flaxman when he agreed to model a 
statue had entered into a contract of service and stood in relation 
of servant to him with whom he had made the agreement.’ 

But the other judges rescued the question from the pedantry 
of ancient precedent, and dealt with it on the higher plane of 
honesty and moral duty. 

A cynical and eminent lawyer in my salad days when I mentioned 
the justice of our client’s cause in ardent language rightly snubbed 
me by saying ‘ Good heavens, sir, if you have found nothing better 
to support our case than the broad grounds of truth and justice, 
the sooner we settle on any terms we can the better.’ And I agree 
that it is not the business of apprentices in the law to fall back 
indolently on great principles when by earnest digging and research 
they may find exact authorities. 

Still it is the privilege and duty of the Higher judiciary—and 
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it is one of the most splendid attributes of our legal system that 
they can freely exercise this duty—to shape our law to the growing 
wants of a progressive people. In this case the judges felt that the 
time had come to state clearly and once for all that it was both 
immoral and illegal for one man to procure the violation of another 
man’s right and to procure his wrong, and if he did this and his 
fellow man suffered damages he must pay those damages. 

The law having been decided in Lumley’s favour the case then 
came before a jury to assess the damages, and this was not heard 
until February 1853. Everyone, including Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
expected the jury would give very heavy damages, but the simple- 
minded jury seemed to think that Gye might not have known 
anything about Lumley’s contract with the Wagners, and though 
they found for the plaintiff they awarded him no damages, and 
Lumley was left with a glorious victory, a principle of right 
triumphantly asserted, and a big bill of costs. 

The memory of lawyers recalled, with appropriate pleasantry, 
many similar victories. The great case of Small v. Atwood was 
remembered which reached the House of Lords at a cost of £50,000. 
It was urged upon Lumley that he should continue the battle 


in higher courts, but he had had enough—besides he himself was 
@ solicitor and doubtless remembered all about Small v. Atwood 
and John Bull’s epitaph on those famous litigants which has a 
lesson for laymen even to this day. 


‘On Suzy v. ATwoop. 


‘Small shall the claims of Small and Atwood be, 
When Small and Atwood cease to disagree. 
Small be the residue—yea, very Small— 

If there shall be a residue at all: 

When lawyers’ bills and counsels’ fees are paid 
For all they have and all they have not said, 

Small shall be smaller still, and Atwood small, 
If Small or Atwood shall be left at all.’ 


Lumley confessed that he too felt small enough when he had 
finished with the lawyers. He had been hard hit financially and 
had plenty to do to keep his theatre open and his head above 
water. But managers and artists and audiences are indeed like 
children, they have short memories, and though eager to quarrel 
on a stormy day are just as eager to kiss and make friends when 
the sun shines again. 

For the next few years Lumley battles bravely with fortune 
and in a great measure succeeds, and then his thoughts turn again 
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to the idea of negotiating once more with the fair Johanna. He 
sits down in 1856 and pens her an engaging letter. She too is 
in the melting mood and eager for a new contract. ‘ Croyez moi,’ 
she writes, ‘ je serai fidéle 4 mon parole et 4 vous jusqu’au dernier 
moment.’ The new contract she feels will be of lasting union 
between them and efface all former misunderstandings. ‘ Quant 
& moi, je ferai mon possible pour obtenir ce resultat ; et quant 4 
vous je suis persuadée que vous ferez tout pour me soutenir et me 
faire aimer votre belle Angleterre.’ Papa’s letter was perhaps 
well remembered and the little lady had doubts of how she would 
be received in belle Angleterre. However, she need not have feared 
for everyone was ready to forget the errors of the past, and in 1856 
an engagement was fixed up, and she sang at Her Majesty’s where 
an excited audience received her with acclamation. 

Lumley enters her dressing-room with flowers and smiles and 
congratulations on the great evening. ‘Quel dommage que je 
ne suis pas venue quatre ans plutdt,’ she murmurs with a sigh. 

Lumley sighs in unison, but the naughty man adds a note to 
her words in his memoirs. ‘There was doubtless some truth in 
the lady’s observation. Her voice had naturally lost much of that 
exquisite freshness which had characterised it five years previously.’ 
But he did not utter the thought in the theatre. Nor did the 
audience find any fault with her singing, her-engagement was a 
success, and for the moment the affairs of Her Majesty’s prospered. 

It is pleasant to think of litigants who have experienced the 
cost and bitterness of a law suit as walking hand in hand after 
the fashion of the Butcher and the Beaver in mutual amity and 
affection. Lumley and the fair Wagner made friends, but we do 
not read of Lumley and Gye, whose names must remain in legal 
partnership for all time, cementing a lasting friendship. The story 
of their costly and bitter quarrel which had such noble legal results 
leads a reforming mind to ponder on the moral status of litigation. 

One cannot deny that though it is of great value to settle 
and assert sound principles of law it is a grievous burden upon 
the individuals at whose expense it is done. Had there been an 
efficient Conciliation Court in the’ fifties, how certainly could some 
honest arrangement have been arrived at satisfactory to Lumley, 
Gye, the Wagners, and the operatic world who were longing to 
hear Johanna sing her piece. The waste of litigation is akin to 
the waste of war, and probably many generations must pass away 
before the economy of the peacemaker will be valued above the 
costly pleasures of contest. 





BERNARD SHAW AND A CRITIC. 
BY HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN. 


To understand Bernard Shaw is a task which, on the whole, 
necessitates nothing more than the bringing of an intelligent and 
open mind to the reading of what he has written and to the per- 
formance of his plays. Even so, however, people have been known 
to miss his meaning. Books professing to expound him have been 
sometimes more, sometimes less, helpful. Perhaps some further 
light may come from this story of Shaw’s own efforts to set right 
the wandering feet of a critic. 

At the time when Messrs. Allen and Unwin were arranging to 
publish my ‘ Quintessence of Bernard Shaw,’ Mr. Stanley Unwin 
suggested that Mr. Shaw might like to see the MS. Mr. Shaw 
refused to take the responsibility of reading the MS., on the ground 
that ‘it might perish by some accident in my custody and leave 
me under perpetual suspicion of having done it on purpose.’ He 
added, however, that if Mr. Unwin cared to send him a set of proofs 
he would correct ‘ some of the outrageous errors in matters of fact 
which most of my commentators fall into.’ A proof was accord- 
ingly sent, and as a result Mr. Shaw wrote me a long, interesting, 
and valuable letter, which amounted to a running commentary 
on the book. To me, and to others who have read the letter, 
it appears that Mr. Shaw, under the necessity of remedying my 
blundering interpretations, has made his intention in certain 
matters clearer than ever before. I did not, however, modify my 
own conclusions to any serious extent—‘ The Quintessence’ went 
forth almost as written ; instead, I secured Mr. Shaw’s permission 
to make some parts of his commentary public by way of an article. 
For this permission, as well as for many other marked instances of 
generosity and interest, I owe Mr. Shaw the sincerest thanks. 

I shall rearrange the material of the letter, and take first those 
parts which deal with the more prominent features of the Shavian 
doctrine. Thus, I had suggested that Shaw exaggerates the 
sex-instinct in woman. He writes: 
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‘Have I really conveyed to you that when it comes to the 
relations of the sexes there is no female but the spider female ? 
Ann Whitefield does not fill up my field of vision as completely 
as she has filled up yours. The tragedy of Mrs. Knox, mistaking 
Knox’s transfiguration by carnal love for what Mrs. George adored 
in the bishop from whom she kept so carefully apart, is not a 
spider tragedy; and Major Barbara, Lesbia Grantham, Lina 
Szczepanowska are pointed out by you in subsequent passages 
as getting quite as far from the bee and the spider as my least 
philoprogenitive men. I do not think I have overbalanced the 
case as much as you think. It seems to me that what is in your 
mind is the vast mass of people who are as nearly neuter in sex 
as it is possible for human beings to be. Ann is of course not 
typical of them. Then there are the people, also very numerous, 
who know no more about sexual physiology and psychology than 
about any other physiology and psychology. A spider probably 
thinks it spins its web and catches its prey for sport, or perhaps 
as a rite enjoined by some arachnean god, and does not know 
that it will die if it does not eat. But my sort of play would be 
impossible unless I endowed my characters with powers of self- 
consciousness and self-expression which they do not possess in 
real life. You could not have Esop’s Fables unless the animals 
talked; and you would not deny that Esop’s fox was typical 
merely because foxes cannot talk. However, there may be a 
genuine difference of opinion between us here when all is said. 
I am not sure that I shall not deal dramatically with the anti- 
maternal woman some day. I am by no means unacquainted with 
the species. I never met what you call (p. 82) “the broody hen 
type of woman who regards herself as, first and foremost, a children 
machine”; but on the other hand I never met a woman—and 
I have put the question to some intensely anti-maternal ones— 
who, having borne a child, regretted that she passed through that 
experience.’ 


This was one of the few cases in which I had found it necessary 
to traverse Shaw’s point of view. I like to fancy that in this one 
matter—just this one—I made him hesitate; made him wonder, 
just for a fleeting moment, whether his position was quite sound ! 

I had said again that Socialism finds no place in Shaw’s plays 
and prefaces, and suggested that this was because genuine 
Socialism was moribund, being replaced by Labour, with its 
narrower outlook and policy. Mr. Shaw, after referring to his 
extensive platform work in furtherance of the Socialist ideal, 
continues : 
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‘ But as a matter of fact nearly all my plays and prefaces have 
a Socialist skeleton, and many of them have plenty of Socialist 
flesh as well. From ‘“‘ Widowers’ Houses ”’ to “ Heartbreak House ” 
nearly all the plays exhibit the action imposed on the characters 
by the social structure, and their own helplessness before it. In 
“Getting Married” you see nothing but the marriage question. 
To me the study of the Bridgenorth family, and the contrast 
between the two younger brothers who had to adopt professions 
and their senior who inherited the embarrassed property, is equally 
interesting. There is behind all my plays an expert knowledge 
of society which makes them different from the plays of authors 
to whom a knowledge of society means simply that peas should 
not be eaten with a knife, and that a knight’s wife should not 
be called Lady Polly Jones instead of Lady Jones. That last 
section on pp. 146-7 is wrong all through. I never “ realised the 
futility of preaching to empty pews.’ The pews were never empty : 
what I did realise was the futility of preaching to full ones. 
Crowded meetings butter no parsnips. So I set to work with 
others to organise the Labor party, not, as you suppose, for the 
transference of private property, but for its total abolition. My 
later proposals are much more sweeping than my earlier ones: 
in fact my insistence on absolute equality of income and com- 


pulsory labor has brought me to the extreme left of the Labor 
movement, whereas I used to be at the centre of it.... The 
gist of my Socialism is in the preface to ‘‘ Androcles.” ’ 


My comparative ignorance of Shaw’s non-dramatic propagandist 
work stands confessed ; whether the bulk of the Labour party 
holds definite and genuine Socialist views I still take leave to doubt. 

In dealing with religious matters I had laid chief stress upon the 
doctrine of the Life Force, but said that Shaw seemed willing ‘ to 
adapt existing forms (t.e. of Church ritual) to the service of 
freedom.’ He comments : 


‘ Here again you have not quite worked out my pesition as to 
religion, a word which you use throughout in the institutional 
and ritual sense, whereas I used it in the mystical sense (you will 
find an extraordinarily good essay on the distinction in “ Outspoken 
Essays” by the Dean of St. Paul’s). Even when I speak of Con- 
firmation I do not mean the Church ceremony, but the assumption 
of responsibility for one’s own opinions which it formalizes. You 
point this out yourself; but in another place you suggest that 
I am accepting the ritual as something more than ritual. I am 
not, as you say, “ wisely content to leave it (the existence of evil) 
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at the irony”: on the contrary, Blanco Posnet expressly raises 
the question, “ What about the croup ? ” and explicitly answers it. 
There is a clear and firm theory of creative evolution behind all 
my work; and its first complete statement is the third act of 
‘Man and Superman.” [All this took place before the appearance 
of “ Back to Methuselah.”] It is incipient in Butler and meta- 
physically almost complete in Bergson. There is no “ inscrutable 
irony of God ” in it at all: that is mere Byronism and XIX Century 
Agnosticism. I should have nothing to say that has not been 
as well said before if I had not got beyond that. This is important 
in its bearing in a book professing to distil my quintessence.’ 


Later, in this same connexion, he says : 


‘You speak of my demand “that creeds shall be made 
credible.” But you go on to assume [surely not !] that I demand 
that they should be made true and rational, which is a totally 
different thing, and leads you into the wild absurdity of declaring 
that I assume that all men and women are rational, though you 
yourself treat all my comedies as demonstrations that they are 
not. What you are thinking of is my insistence on the demoralizing 
effect of creeds that no able-minded person can believe, with the 
result that such people either turn their backs on religion and 
public life altogether, or else become hypocrites. The validity 
of the creed has nothing to do with this aspect of the matter. 
The point is that an established creed does a mischief when it is 
incredible that it does not do when it is credible, even though the 
incredible creed may be the true one and the credible one false. 
For example, a belief in the efficacy of baptism is in my opinion 
ten times more rational and philosophical than a belief in vaccina- 
tion, which is a gross tribal superstition ; but as most of our public 
men believe exactly the reverse, it would do them less harm, and 
the community less harm, to make vaccination an article of religion 
nowadays than baptism. At all events you will see the absurdity of 
making me a mystic on one page, and describing me on the next 
as the very crudest sort of materialist rationalist. And pray do 
not rush to the conclusion that I do not care whether a belief is 
true or not. To become fully conscious of things as they really 
are is an evident aim of the Life Force. But that does not touch 
the fact that hypocrisy is bad for public life, and that though men 
are not wholly rational, yet there are things that the least reason- 
able man cannot now swallow, though they may be eagerly gulping 
down much sillier things. There is a fashion in beliefs as there is 
in surgical operations. I have dealt with this question of credi- 
bility fully in the preface to “ Androcles.” You get the matter 
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much straighter on page 171. But it is on this page that your 
expression “the frank abandonment of Christianity as a religion ” 
shows that you are confusing your own institutional connotation 
of the word with my mystical connotation of it.’ 


T am not aware of the confusion of thought suggested in the 
last sentence. I simply use the term Christianity in its specific 
sense. Nothing could be more admirable than a combination of 
the social and ethical teachings of Christ with what Dean Inge, in 
the Essay to which Mr. Shaw refers, calls ‘a pure religion which 
is substantially the same in all climates and ages,’ but such com- 
bination does not amount to Christianity in the generally accepted 
meaning of the term. 

At the same time, it does seem to me that Shaw is more and 
more inclined to make his peace with—or, let us say, to emphasise 
the fact that he has never quarrelled with—the best elements in 
the Churches ; and it is time he made his position clear. A recent 
utterance, in the St. Martin’s Review, does not avoid the usual 
puzzling inconsistency—for instance, he denies that there is 
‘somebody behind the something,’ and yet speaks of ‘our God, 
who is using us as His labourers.’ 

The other subject on which I ran counter to Shaw’s opinions 
was that of Education. One of my points was that Shaw 
exaggerates the frequency and objectionableness of corporal 
punishment in schools. He replies : 


‘ As to the question of childbeating, I am, as far as I know, 
the only writer who has said flatly that a child should not be 
artificially protected from learning by experience that if it makes 
an unbearable nuisance of itself it will get its head clouted by the 
infuriated victim. But I have insisted—and this is what all the 
fuss is about—that if teaching is to mean nothing but beating a 
child if it does not answer questions, then Squeers and Creakle 
are fully qualified schoolmasters, and the profession of teaching is 
not only an unskilled but an infamous one. Your own comments 
make me suspect you grievously of having been a schoolmaster 
without having any turn for teaching.’ 


On the general question he writes : 
‘You say I was a thoroughly unschoolable boy at a thoroughly 
bad school. But what is an unschoolable boy? I was greedy 


for knowledge, and interested in everything: that is why I could 
not read schoolbooks, though I could read almost anything else— 
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even Robertson’s histories (did you ever try his “ Charles V ” ?) 
for fun. The school was no doubt a bad one; but it was and still 
is among the best schools in the country. Shelley at Eton was a 
thoroughly unschoolable boy at a thoroughly bad school, but not 
in the sense you imply. As a matter of fact it is clear from my 
record that I was probably the most teachable boy in Ireland ; 
and if school taught me nothing except that a school is a prison 
and not a place of teaching, the explanation is, not that there was 
anything wrong with the school or with me, but that I was simply 
right about its real nature.’ 


Against my suggestion that a considerable portion of school- 
time might be devoted to ‘ art teaching ’ on broad and noble lines, 


he exclaims : 


‘God forbid! You cannot “teach” art. You listen to a 


Beethoven symphony, not to a pedagogic idiot talking about it. 
You look at pictures and read books ;| and if you don’t like them 


you leave them.’ 


This was a point where I thought I really had seen Shaw’s 
intention, and was pressing it home! Needless to say, listening 


to symphonies, looking at pictures and reading books was exactly 
what I meant by ‘ art teaching.’ 

One of the most interesting matters raised by Mr. Shaw in 
his letter was that of the originals of his characters. After pointing 
out that ‘ Julia in “ The Philanderer ” is as much a study of jealousy 
as Leontes,’ he goes on : 


‘ And on this point I may add that you do not seem to make 
any allowance for the considerable part of a playwright’s dramatis 
personae which consists in studies from the living model. Some 
of my characters are close portraits : for others I have used a model 
just as a painter does. You write throughout as if all my characters 
were allegorical personifications, not persons.’ 


This is, obviously, a question of some importance, which had 
already arisen, in a slightly different form, in Shakespearean 
criticism—in the matter of Hamlet’s ‘ fatness,’ for instance. I 
replied to Mr. Shaw that beyond the fact that Lady Cicely Waynflete 
was said to be drawn from Miss Ellen Terry I had very little know- 
ledge of the inception of his plays and characters, adding, however, 
that as he would not be likely to put a living person into a play 
unless he felt that that person had the desired dramatic significance, 
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I thought it permissible to deal with such characters as if they were 
creative. This drew from Mr. Shaw the following interesting note : 


‘The subject of the studies from life is an involved one, the 
difficulty being that some characters, like Dubedat, Morell and 
Mrs. Clandon, are compounded from several living originals; in 
others, such as Bluntschli, Sergius, and the Waiter in “ You Never 
Can Tell,” the dramatisation has altered the complexion beyond 
recognition ; in others (Cokane, Sartorius, Julia, Vivie Warren, 
Crofts, etc.) the models are private persons whose names would 
mean nothing except to their acquaintances; and only a very 
few, like Cusins and Lady Britomart, are so close as to preserve 
on the stage their actual condition and relations in real life. . . . 
Some, by the way, are lifted straight out of Dickens: for instance, 
Mrs. Dudgeon and Bohun (Mrs. Clennam and Jaggers). Mendoza, 
the brigand who makes verses and recites them to his captives, 
was invented by Conan Doyle. The sulky Social-Democrat is the 
late Harry Quelch, probably unknown to you. The anarchist is 
a little man with whom I once worked in an office, not a bit an 
anarchist in real life, but that sort of man. You will see from these 
examples that there is in my plays, and indeed in all fiction, an 
element due altogether to the purely accidental personal experiences 
of the author, which defies exegesis.’ 


Coming to matters less fundamental, Mr. Shaw made an ex- 
ceedingly valuable comment on my examination of the character 
of Dubedat in ‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma.’ 


‘The character of Dubedat illustrates one of my pet theses, 
which is that no man is scrupulous all round. Each man has, 
according to his faculties and interests, certain points of honor, 
whilst in matters that do not interest him he is careless and un- 
scrupulous. One of the several models who sat unconsciously 
for Dubedat was morbidly scrupulous as to his religious and political 
convictions, and would have gone to the guillotine sooner than 
recant a syllable of them. But he had absolutely no conscience 
about money or women : he was a shameless seducer and borrower, 
not to say.a thief. In contrast with men who were scrupulously 
correct in their family and business life he seemed a blackguard, 
and was a blackguard ; but there were occasions when they cut a 
very poor figure beside him—occasions when loyalty to their con- 
victions called for some risk and sacrifice. When Dubedat says 
on his deathbed that he has fought the good fight, he is quite 
serious. He means that he has not painted little girls playing with 
fox terriers to be exhibited and sold at the Royal Academy, instead 
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of doing the best he could in his art. Much as I have written down 
mere Bohemianism as the curse of artists, and declared that there 
is no lack of clever people but a great lack of sober honest and 
industrious ones, always declining to accept a high order of virtue 
as an excuse for a low order of vice, none the less I am aware that 
bourgeois morality is largely a system of making cheap virtue a 
cloak for disastrous vices; and therefore I cannot read your dis- 
missal of Dubedat as a cad void of any sort of dignity, without a 
word of caution.’ 


I had said that Shaw exhibits an imperfect sense of humour 
in being able to see only the serious side of evil things at which less 
Puritanical writers had been able to laugh: He retorts : 


‘ You say that I “‘ blame ” Shakespeare and Dickens for making 
drunkenness and shrewishness a matter for laughter. I do not 
blame them: the phenomenon is much more interesting than that. 
I point out that, as Keegan puts it, “ every jest is an earnest in 
the womb of time.” Many of my own most serious speculations 
have occurred to me first as jokes. You see this evolution in 
Dickens himself. Mrs. Macstinger in ‘“ Dombey and Son” is a 
joke. As Mrs. Gargery in “Great Expectations” she is no joke. 
As to Shakespeare on drunkenness, compare Sir Toby Belch with 
Cassio and the King in “ Hamlet.” Compare Gilbert’s “ Pirates 
of Penzance” with the brigands in “‘ Man and Superman.” There 
is no question of anything so silly as “ blaming” Dickens and 
Shakespeare. What there is is a chapter in the natural history of 
morality. You, as a Butlerite, should be specially keen on proving 
that the incipient gospelisajoke. ‘ Erewhon” and ‘‘ The Authoress 
of the Odyssey ” must first have struck Butler as whimsicalities. 
Many things of which I have made fun in my plays will be made 
tragedy of by future playwrights.’ 


I had spoken of the difficulties of complete toleration, but in- 
sisted that it must be absolute, at least in theory. Mr. Shaw 
somewhat surprised me by declaring that : 


‘Dogmatic toleration is nonsense: I would no more tolerate 
the teaching of Calvinism to children if I had power to persecute 
it than the British Raj tolerates suttee. Practical toleration is 
founded on historical experience and on psychology. There is 
nothing whatever inconsistent in drawing a line between the 
tolerable and the intolerable.’ 


This, from a man who is doubtless incensed at the politicians’ 
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efforts to close ‘ Socialist Sunday Schools,’ 1 extorts my admiration, 
but seems to put Shaw among those who 


‘ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.’ 


There was finally some ‘ back-chat’ on the subject of smoking. 
I had pointed to Shaw’s nicotiphobia as another instance of his 
imperfect sense of humour. He writes: 


‘ All that stuff about smoking is silly, and means simply that 
you are a smoker. Have you ever taken a country walk to a rail- 
way station, and then stepped into a smoking carriage? If you 
can do so without at least a momentary disgust, you must be lost 
to all sense of smell. When I returned from the Carpentier-Beckett 
fight, I had to change every stitch of clothing before I could 
approach anyone without an apology. What is the use of ignoring 
such experiences, and writing of “the inoffensive lover of the 
peaceful pipe” ? I am, of course, in practice tolerant of smoking, 
because otherwise I should cut myself off from human society. 
But I do not shut my eyes (or nose) to the fact that it is a noisome 
and loathsome habit. Your statement that I “modify my 
objections to smoking when, as in the case of a woman, it is a symbol 
of revolt” is pure fancy. I hate to see a woman smoking; but 
I do not on that account represent women in my plays as non- 
smokers. Vivie Warren smokes cigars because her living original 
did so. Louka smokes cigarettes because Bulgarian girls do. 
They do it just as Broadbent in “ John Bull’s Other Island ” does. 
But I should not do even that if it were not possible for an actor 
or actress to pretend to smoke without really doing it. When you 
say that “the tobacco question is a purely individual one,” you 
lose your senses. Why have places to be set apart for smoking, 
and the practice forbidden elsewhere, if nobody is affected but the 
smoker? Take my advice: give it up. Try knitting instead, 
like my gardener.’ 


To this I felt it due to Calverley, FitzGerald, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Barrie, Shakespeare, and the rest of the cloudy-visioned brother- 
hood that I should reply: ‘. . . After all, doesn’t all your writing 
on the other side “‘ mean simply that you are a non-smoker ”— 
and also that you have senses much more highly and uncomfortably 


1 Mr. Shaw denies any such feeling, and rightly condemns my use of the word 
‘doubtless’; but he certainly objects to prosecutions for blasphemy—quite 
illogically, it seems to me, in the light of this reply. 
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developed than the average person?’ I attempted also a slight 
fling at Shaw’s vegetarianism by admitting the stale smoke in the 
railway carriage, but adding: ‘There is only one smell more 
disgusting—that of a kitchen where cabbages have been cooking.’ 
All which brought only the retort : 


‘ Of course I am a non-smoker. But if you were a pickpocket, 
and I pointed out that pockets should be respected on social grounds, 
would you reply, “That proves nothing but that you are an honest 
man” ?’ 


Well, armed with Shaw’s own implication (in the ‘ toleration’ 
answer) that what is permissible depends on one’s personal likes 
and dislikes, I probably should ! 














THE ROYAL TWINS. 
BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 
I. 


Wuen the War came, Tam the Tinker had like other men to go 
to the Front. He and his wife Meg were blessed with two children 
then, and found it hard enough to provide for them ; but Donnie 
and Jock were merry little souls running about hither and thither 
on their thin bare legs, happily unaware that they didn’t get quite 
as much food as they required. 

On his return from the War, Tam found bitter fault with the 
cuisine of the tent, and was for ever ‘ casting up’ to his wife the 
joys of well-cooked victuals. His experience of civilisation un- 
fortunately had not made Tam any more industrious, and instead 
of exerting himself to provide better fare for his wife and children, 
he fell back into the old, idle, vagrant life without making even an 
effort to work. Tam’s intelligence was of a low order ; he couldn’t 
see anything to do except to return to his former way of living, 
and on the whole he was glad to get back to it. Discipline had 
been a weariness to him; now he was free once more, and no man 
could make him work or obey again—almost it was better, he 
thought, to starve ! 

But a year after his home-coming Tam found himself the 
bewildered father of four children instead of two, the problem of 
existence having been intensified by the unwelcome arrival of 
twins. Here, indeed, was a kettle of fish! It had been difficult 
enough to feed Donnie and Jock, but how would two more children 
ever be provided for in these hard times when begging was so 
little encouraged ? 

They had been tramping down through Aberdeenshire before 
the advent of the twins, and a week after the event Meg arose, 
strapped the two babies upon her back, and took the road again 
for Perth, their usual winter quarters. It was a broiling day in 
late August, the roads thick with velvety white dust, in which her 
large bare feet made prints as distinct as those that Friday left 
on the sand of Crusoe’s island. She was a little languid, poor 
woman, a little sorry for herself with these two new burdens 
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literally laid upon her shoulders. As she marched along she 
pondered on the hardness of life.... Meg made up for her 
husband’s slow intelligence by having wits enough to serve for 
both of them, and she it was, as you shall hear, who solved the 
problem of how to provide for the two new members of the family. 
She walked in silence, not speaking a word to Tam, who, in his 
tattered khaki coat, the last remains of his soldiering, trudged 
along by her side carrying the tent. Donnie and Jock lingered 
behind their parents, diverting themselves with every chance thing 
that met their sharp little eyes by the wayside. Every now and 
then Meg had to stop and call to the children to come on, which 
added to her fatigue and annoyance. This, then, was the family 
situation, and not an over-joyous one it was. They had come 
down out of the woods on to that wide tree-bordered road between 
Braemar and Ballater. It was a well-known hunting ground with 
them, because tourists, Meg had found, very easily fell a prey to 
her own and the children’s prayers for ‘ bawbees.’ But this 
afternoon, though she looked to right and left, no tourists were 
to be seen—where had they all gone to? They were generally to 
be found admiring the views at every break in the woods, exclaiming, 
in what Meg considered a very foolish way, at the river, the hills, 
the trees—and ready to ask her all and any impossible questions 
as to the height of the mountains, whether there was snow on them 
in winter, and if the deer lived near the road and were ever to be 
seen upon it? ‘ Daft-like,’ Meg summed up these questions as 
being, and perhaps she was not very far wrong. 

But she would have been delighted to see some of these foolish 
people now, for she wanted money badly, and she wanted rest more. 
Tea she must get to refresh herself, and how was she to get it without 
money these days when everyone had turned so mean ? 

This dark thought had taken possession of Meg’s mind, when 
round a bend in the road she came upon a scene that took her 
breath away. 

On a knoll by the roadside, which was crowned by a huge boulder, 
stood rank above rank of tourists, young and old, male and female, 
all evidently waiting for something—what could it be ? 

Meg halted for a moment, uncertain, on the skirts of the 
crowd, and then, not a tourist, but a navvy who was mending the 
road, volunteered the information that the King and Queen were 
passing on their way to Balmoral. So that was it! Well, better 
‘wait and have a keek at the King,’ Tam said condescendingly 
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to his wife—he had seen His Majesty in France, but she, who had 
never done so, would be wise to see him now. Meg agreed ; not 
that she cared a rap for Royalty—all she wanted just then was 
food and rest—but a crowd had obvious advantages, and this 
one might prove as lucrative as the Braemar Gathering. She took 
up her position humbly on the outskirts of civilisation, too prudent 
a beggar to try to interest anyone in her case until the great expected 
interest had passed by. She had not long to wait. With a soft 
purring sound a car came gliding along, raising a great cloud of 
white dust in the windless air. And at sight of the car the tourists 
seemed to go mad, and waved their silly hats and handkerchiefs 
and shouted aloud. But stranger still, Tam, her own husband, 
seemed to be taken with some odd kind of mania. For he 
suddenly drew his feet together, let the tent sticks fall to the 
ground, fixed his arms to his sides like rods, and raised one hand 
and held it side-on to his head in the most ridiculous way... . 
Meg had only time to see Tam stiffen into this unaccountable 
attitude, and to wonder about it, when the car swept past and 
she caught a glimpse of the King and Queen—of a man and 
woman at least, she thought with deep disappointment, for they 
looked ‘jist like ither gentry,’ as she phrased it. There was in 
her untamed ignorant heart no shade of the patriotism that sends 
a thrill through most of us at sight of the King—the King who is 
the symbol of that for which tens of thousands have died—Country 
as represented by the King. No; all this was hidden from Meg. 
She did not look at the King, and thought only what a wonderfully 
easy time the Queen must have, sitting there in that soft-cushioned 
car with nothing to do but smile and nod her head first to one 
side and then to the other. What did she know of the difficulties 
of life? ‘Gin she had twa bairns no’ a week auld on her back, an’ 
no’ a bawbee tae buy a drap tea, she’d ken mair,’ Meg thought 
darkly. But as she came to this bitter conclusion a sudden bright 
thought struck her. The crowd, its occasion over, was beginning 
to disperse. In twos and threes the tourists strolled away, good- 
humoured, laughing, chatting, and exclaiming after the foolish 
manner of their kind. Meg stood among them, looking from one 
face to another, till she selected her victim. The choice fell upon 
& very stout old Englishwoman who leant on the arm of a ministering 
daughter and walked slowly with a stick—it would be difficult 
for these two to get away from her importunities, Meg decided. 
Coming up alongside of them, she began her tale in a low, pleading 
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voice, which rose by an almost imperceptible crescendo into a more 
determined note : 

‘ If you pleeze, leddy, will ye gie me a saxpence... . I’ve twin 
bairns here no’ a week auld. ... I’m no’ verra weel yet mysel’, 
leddy, an’ I’ve twa ither wee bairns wi’oot claes tae their backs. 

.. Will ye gie me a saxpence, if you pleeze?’... 

She paused, for the old lady had halted and turned to see who 
was addressing her. In a moment Meg had hitched round the 
tartan shawl in which the twins were carried, and was exhibiting 
the two small red-brown, doll-like creatures that were wrapped in 
it. 

‘Oh, mother, look! There are two of them ! ’ cried the daughter. 

It was then that Meg had her wonderful inspiration—it came 
upon her without premeditation : 

‘ The laddie’s ca’ed Geordie for the King, an’ the lassie’s Mary 
for the Queen,’ she told them. 

‘Dear me, christened already!’ cried the old lady, delighted 
by such prompt obedience to the teaching of the Church. 

Now Meg had never had a child christened in her life, and 
certainly never intended to christen the twins ; but she unblushingly 
vowed that she had done so: 

‘I had the minister tae them the day,’ she said. 

‘Oh, mother, do you understand? They’re called after the 
King and Queen! How quaint! How loyal the Highlanders are 
—we’ve always heard that—and I suppose you are Highland, 
aren’t you ?’ the daughter asked of Meg. 

‘ Aye, leddy, Hieland, an’ my mither afore me,’ said Meg, who 
hadn’t a drop of anything but tinker blood in her veins. 

‘ Well, I think little Geordie and Mary must have something 
from us,’ said the old lady in that comfortable, foody voice that 
means money, and plenty of it. She carried a plush bag on her 
arm, and out of it she produced a silver-movnted purse. Meg, 
in her rags, stood breathlessly watching what was going to come 
out of the purse—could it possibly be a shilling ? she wondered— 
enough to buy a whole half-pound of Lipton’s tea—and more ! 

She could scarcely believe in the success of her own audacious 
invention when she saw two half-crowns counted into her palm— 
‘one for Geordie and one for Mary,’ as the old lady explained. 

It was Meg’s general custom to go on begging after she had 
received a little; but the handsomeness of this gift for once got 
over her cupidity. She stared for a moment, almost stupidly, 
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at the coins before she managed to stammer out a few words of 
thanksgiving. Here was luck indeed! She could speed on her 
way with untiring feet now—rest and food were ahead. Only a 
little farther on there was an old quarry-hole where she and Tam 
had often camped before. Circles of stones that had held down 
the edges of their tent, charred spots where their fires had burned, 
and even a bit of rag still fluttering like a votive offering on a bush, 
testified to their former presence there. To this resting-place, then, 
Meg hurried forward. She issued her orders like a commander- 
in-chief : 

‘ Awa tae Ballater, Tam, an’ bring a puckle tea for me—ye 
maun buy it thae days, folk are that near noo—tak’ the bairns wi’ 
ye an’ they'll speir at the doors for breid—an’ ye maun buy me 
a whang o’ cheese tae.’ 

With her five shillings in hand, Meg felt as financially easy 
as a Rothschild. When Tam had got up the tattered old tent, 
and gathered a great heap of withered bracken under its shade to 
serve as a bed, she leant back in the shadow and experienced a 
moment of intense well-being. It was good to rest from the heat, 
and strong tea and cheese would presently arrive to refresh her. 
Blessings on the tourists and their money! The twins, too, were 
enjoying moments of bliss ; their fount of refreshment was always 
ready for them. When their thirst was quenched, Meg sat by the 
tent door letting the air cool her hot skin—the babies fell sound 
asleep, their tiny black heads sunk deep into her breast... . 
‘They a calmer pillow shall not know, upon this side of sunset’ 
indeed ! 

The whole air quivered, as it sometimes will on those rare 
days that occur now and again in a Scottish summer. The 
scent of the heather, drawn out by the heat, came in wandering 
gusts of perfume from the hillside, and mixed with the sharp smell 
of wood-smoke from the fire where a kettle had been put on to 
boil in expectation of tea. 

Everything was very still after Tam and the children had 
departed on their search for food—so still that Meg fell sound 
asleep, her head resting against the side of the tent. She slept 
80 profoundly that she did not hear footsteps come round the tent, 
and only wakened when an unknown voice exclaimed quite close 
beside her : 

‘Well! ’pon my word!’ And then another voice also ex- 
claimed. Meg woke with a start, and found that four men stood 
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beside the tent, gazing at her with extreme curiosity. She 
recognised their genus immediately—‘ shooters’ she would have 
named them, for each carried a gun, and behind them were the 
gillies and game ponies. Meg was in a moment aware that Fortune 
had favoured her again. 

Unabashed by the observation of these strangers, she stared 
out at them with her bold nomad gaze, and did not even draw the 
ragged green tartan shawl across her bare breast. Quite otherwise ; 
knowing the strong appeal the twins would make, she flung aside 
the shawl to display more fully the two little black heads that 
were pillowed on her bosom. At once she began her story : 

‘I’ve twa wee bairns, yer honours, no’ a week auld. Will ye no’ 
gie me a saxpence for them, if you pleeze? The laddie’s ca’ed 
Geordie for the King, an’ the lassie’s Mary for the Queen.’ 

Could mortal man have resisted her appeal? Certainly not a 
party of London stockbrokers, flush of money and intoxicated by 
the invigorating air of Aberdeenshire. Shouting with laughter, 
they dived their hands into their pockets, bringing out handfuls 
of coin. 

‘ We'll send round the hat for Geordie and Mary !’ one of them 
cried. ‘ Here’s a beginning!’ and he emptied (without counting) 
the contents of his pockets into his hat. Of course they all followed 
suit, and Meg watched, breathless, to see if these fabulous sums 
were really going to be given to her. She could scarcely believe in 
such a run of luck: the old lady with her two half-crowns had been 
wonderful enough, but this could not be true. Meg sat forward, 
clutching the royal twins to her beating heart, her eyes almost 
starting out with excitement! But when the whole mass of 
shillings and half-crowns was actually poured out upon the ground 
beside her, she was forced to believe that this goodly dream was 
true. 

One of the men began to count out the money bit by bit: 
‘There—there’s a quid for Geordie, and a quid for Mary,’ he 
said. ‘ And good luck to them both, and to you !’ 

Meg would have called this sum a ‘rig’ in her lingo. She knew 
well what that meant, and how much spending there was in a rig. 
Her eyes gleamed ; she could with difficulty find any words to 
express her gratitude. How could these men know what all this 
represented in comfort to her? For thesecond time in her life Meg 
did really feel grateful, and did not ask for more, as was her usual 
habit after receiving an alms. By what wonderful luck, too, this 
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money had come into her hands while Tam was not there! She 
had time to dispose of it before he came back.... All this 
flashed through Meg’s brain while she returned humble and hearty 
thanks to the gentlemen. They had scarcely shouldered their 
guns again and tramped away through the heather, before she 
laid down the twins upon the bracken bed and looked about for 
somewhere to put the money. Her glance fell upon the foot of 
an old sock lying under a whin bush, a relic of their last visit 
to this camping-ground. In a moment Meg pounced upon this 
treasure—it was a heaven-sent ready-made purse. She heaped 
the coins into it and tied up the mouth with an end of knotted 
twine that she had carried on her person for weeks. It was Meg’s 
frugal habit to go along the roads with an open eye for anything 
that might prove useful; not a cast-off shoe or an old tin can was 
passed without inspection. To-day she inly rejoiced over the bit 
of cord ; without it her purse had been incomplete. She deposited 
the stockingful of coin in a large pocket in her ragged skirt, well 
hidden by the folds of the long tartan shawl. As she did so, Meg 
assured herself that she would never want for tea again—tea which 
was @ passion with her as urgent as Tam’s thirst for liquor. When 
she could not wheedle a spoonful of tea from the women in the 
cottages, and had no money to buy any, Meg was in a piteous way ; 
but now it seemed to her that with two pounds in her possession 
there really was no limit to the amount of tea she could buy. 
Mental arithmetic was not her forte, so she could not answer off- 
hand the startling question: ‘If Lipton’s tea costs one-and-five- 
pence a pound, how many pounds will you be able to buy for forty 
shillings ? ’ 

Never mind: without knowing this exactly, Meg was quite 
content ; only—Tam must not know of the hoard, for his love of 
whisky was unquenchable and made a much heavier demand upon 
the family purse than Meg’s love of tea. She must buy with great 
discretion, always inventing some story to account for what she 
was able to buy—this would be the only way to keep control of 
the money. Meg was quite astute enough to realise now that the 
twins would form an excellent excuse for the possession of ready 
money—hadn’t Tam seen her receive five shillings from the old 
lady this afternoon? He would believe in smaller sums coming in 
now and then from the same source, and she would pretend to 
divide the spoil with him, giving largesse of a sixpence sometimes 
for whisky. . . . Her plans were made in a moment, and with a 
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delicious sense of moneyed leisure Meg prepared to enjoy the meal 
that Tam was bringing to her, aware that others as good were 
within her grasp for many a day. 


That the twins might be a source of income instead of a burden 
was a new and dazzling idea to Tam and Meg. They decided to 
work this gold-mine for all it was worth. Evidently this brilliant 
plan that Meg had hit upon pleased everyone who beheld the 
children and heard their names. But these bright schemes received 
a slight check the next day. 

Meg was wandering along the hillside to gather sticks, when she 
came upon an artist at work before a large easel. She knew his 
species: one of these fools had once given her a shilling to make 
Donnie and Jock stand under a boulder for an hour while he daubed 
away making a picture of them—and a pretty time she had had 
getting the bairns to stand ! 

Perhaps this was another such idiot, who would part as easily 
with his money—she would try him. It was likely, she thought, 
with a touch of maternal pride, that he would want to paint the 
twins. So hitching the babes round into her arms (they were 
generally tied on to her back) Meg stepped up to the painter and 
began her tale : 

‘If you pleeze, sir, I’ve twa wee bairnies here, no’ a week auld ; 
maybe yer honour wad like tae see them? Maybe ye’d gie me a 
saxpence for them? The laddie’s ca’ed Geordie for the King, an’ 
the lassie’s Mary for the Queen.’ .. . 

She paused, expectant, only adding in her best tremolo note a 
further ‘ If you pleeze, sir,’ and drawing a step nearer to display 
the children asleep in her arms. 

But to her surprise no answering gleam appeared in the eye of 
this exponent of the Arts. Instead, he turned savagely upon her : 

‘Geordie and Mary!’ he cried. ‘This district is cursed with 
royalty, like a disease! What are kings and queens to be wor- 
shipped in this way ? If there were none, you wouldn’t be begging 
your own and your children’s bread. It’s a creed outworn this 
in which your children are suckled—this creed of Kings and Princi- 
palities and Powers.’ . . . 

He raged and fumed in his wordy contempt, pointing with his 
paint-brush at the innocent babies in Meg’s arms. She, good 
woman, could make nothing of his tirade. One word alone smote 
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clearly upon her ear, the elemental word ‘suckled.’ Well she 
knew what that meant; but she wondered what quarrel the man 
had with her on this account. Did he think her an inefficient 
mother ? 

‘ I dae fine for them, yer honour,’ she told him earnestly. ‘ But 
it’s gey hard work wi’ the twa o’ them. Will ye no’ gie me a 
saxpence tae buy meat for mysel’ ?’ 

It was the man’s turn now to be perplexed. He did not appre- 
hend her meaning, only knew that she begged. He broke out 
into another lecture : 

‘ Our whole social system is rotten to the core,’ he cried. ‘ At 

one extremity we find kings, at another beggars. And in your 

ignorance you would name your children after the very authors 
of your misery! Think better of it, my good woman, and give 
them other and worthier names!’ He turned away, and fell to 
work savagely upon his picture. 

‘Will ye no’ gie me a saxpence, sir?’ Meg insisted, but he 
only shook his head. After standing dumbly beside the easel for a 
few seconds, Meg gave the deep dramatic sigh by which she was 
in the habit of expressing disappointment, disgust, and contempt 
for the meanness of non-giving persons, then turned from him and 
spat upon the ground. 

As she made her way back to the tent Meg wondered what the 
man had meant, and why he was so angry. But her belief in the 
earning capacity of the twins needed more than this incident to 
shake it, and she dismissed the whole subject in one sweeping 
sentence, ‘ He’s daft: like the maist o’ them.’ 

But a few days later she was to receive a second lesson. This 
is what happened. 

When the old lady’s five shillings had melted away before the 
combined attacks of Meg’s purchases of tea and Tam’s purchases 
of whisky—when the farms and cottages near at hand had been 
begged dry, it became evident that fresh pastures must be explored. 
So one fine morning the start was made—Meg, the twins on her back, 
Donnie and Jock running by her side, went on ahead, while Tam 
stayed behind to take down the tent and follow half an hour later. 
Meg went along at a good pace, in spite of the burden on her 
shoulders ; she carried it more willingly now that she thought she 
knew its money value. Donnie and Jock were provoking, always 
lagging behind ; for they had found a dead field-mouse and took 
turns of holding it by the tip of its long tail, head down, and running 
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after each other with it: a delicious amusement that seemed as 
if it would never pall... . 

© Thus it fell out that Meg came up alone towards a small crowd 
of men on the road. They had got out of a huge char-a-banc, which 
was drawn up alongside to wait while they took some refreshments. 
In honesty it cannot be said that they were a pleasant sight, these 
holiday-makers—a rowdy, noisy crew, some of them ‘cheerful’ 
already, though it was not yet midday. 

Meg, of course, was quite undismayed. What did she think of 
a little whisky more or less? She made her way boldly through 
the crowd. One or two of the men, amused by the sight of the 
babies’ two little heads popping up from under their mother’s 
shawl, stopped her to ask their age. In a moment Meg was 
displaying them, and began her invariable tale : 

‘ They’re no’ ten days auld. Will ye no’ gie me a saxpence for 
ma twa wee bairnies? The laddie’s ca’ed Geordie for the amg, 
and the lassie’s Mary for the Queen.’ . . . 

She looked round hopefully, expecting a shower of coins, and 
exclamations of amusement and pleasure. To her dismay, instead 
of smiles and sixpences, she met lowering, angry glances. 

‘Geordie and Mary!’ cried one man, drunker than the rest; 
‘Geordie and Mary! To hell with all kings and queens!’ He 
began to hiss and jeer. Like most bad things, this anti-royal 
outburst only needed a beginning. In a moment a dozen fingers 
were pointed at Meg and a storm of hisses broke forth—it was 
as if a nest of vipers had risen up round her. For once she felt 
afraid. What hadshedone? What was the matter? Surely they 
wouldn’t hurt the bairns ? She stood there helpless, in a ring of 
enemies. 

But at this critical moment Donnie and Jock rushed round 
the corner at headlong speed. Donnie was chasing his little brother, 
trying to tickle his ear with the dangling body of the mouse, and 
the boys came at such a pace that''they had run in among the 
crowd before they could stop. 

In a moment this tiny human incident changed the temper of 
the men. One of them called out: ‘Here come Lenin and 
Trotsky !’ and this sally called forth such a roar of laughter that 
the former unpleasantness evaporated like smoke. Delighted by 
the success of his joke, this gay spirit thought to carry it a little 
farther. Seizing Donnie and Jock by their ragged garments, he 
sprinkled a shower of whisky over the children, reciting with mock 
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solemnity : ‘ Lenin and Trotsky, I baptize thee in the name of the 
good Spirit of Whisky.’ 

A disgusting little scene it was: the half-drunk men, the 
frightened woman, and poor Donnie and Jock drenched in the 
rank-smelling liquor—modern Scotland at her very worst and 
most modern, robbed of her historic spirit of reverence for holy 
things, and filled with a new and bitter animosity against the old 
order and all its works. 

Meg looked round her for a way of escape and found none; but 
at that moment the motorman shouldered his way into the circle. 

‘Come, gents, we must be gettin’ on!’ he announced, ‘ we’ve 
a long road before us yet.’ He was accustomed to the handling 
of such crews as this, and had an air of command that told upon 
them immediately. The men began to collect their provisions 
and bottles at once, and, taking advantage of their preoccupation, 
Meg caught a child in each hand and slipped off unnoticed through 
the crowd. Then at a great pace she went along the road, driving 
Donnie and Jock before her like two little pigs going to market. 

It had been a disturbing incident, and one Meg did not under- 
stand. She would talk it over with Tam, whose superior know- 
ledge of the world sometimes came in handy. Perhaps he could 
account for this, and for the painting man also. She went off the 
toad into a little birch wood and sat there to wait for Tam and 
listen for the departing chariot-wheels of her late enemies. Before 
many minutes, she heard the loud buzz of the motor-engine as it 
started, and then, with shouts and laughter and hideous waving 
of bottles, the char-4-banc swept past in a cloud of dust. Silence, 
exquisite and serene, fell over the hillside when the devastators 
of its peace were gone; as the dust and stink of motor-oil died 
down, all the rightful scents of the country asserted themselves 
once more: the delicate freshness of the birch leaves, the honey: 
sweet breath of heather, and that indescribable incense that rises 
out of sun-warmed grass and fern. . . . 

Ere long Tam came slouching along the road, to find that Meg 
had decided to go no farther that day—they were to camp in the 
wood. She did not explain this sudden collapse, or relate her 
adventure, until the tent was pitched and she had been sustained 
by a cup of inky-black tea. Then in a low, dramatic whisper she 
gave an account of what had happened, concluding with the 
deduction to be drawn from it : 

* There’s them that canna bide Kings, Tam.’ 
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‘I ken that fine,’ the man assented. ‘It was in Rouchia it 


‘ Whaur’s Rouchia ?’ said she. 

‘ Awa ayont the sea—they moudit a King—they ca’ed him 
the Star—a queer-like name yon—weel, they moudit him, an’ 
noo’ they’re a’ stairvin’,’ said Tam, summing up the Russian 
situation in one masterly sentence. 

Meg was not in the least enlightened by this explanation. 
Were the men in the char-4-banc ‘ Rouchians,’ then, she asked, 
and were they on their way to Balmoral to kill the King ? | 

‘Hoots no, lassie! It’s jist clash!’ Tam assured her. He 
heard ‘a deal o’ it in France whiles,’ he added, but with it all there 
were more men liked the King than hated him. 

Now here was a dilemma indeed. If the world was divided 
between lovers and haters of the King, how was Meg to know 
which was which? Tam was of opinion that clothes generally 
told something as to which camp people belonged to; but Meg 
said this wasn’t true—the artist had worn fine clothes, and the 
holiday-makers too had been ‘ well put on’; there must be some 
other way of knowing them. . . . Thus the discussion came and 
went, and all the time Meg kept secret the wonderful hoard she 
had in her pocket, the gift of the ‘ shooters.” Once let Tam know 
about it and he would be drunk for a week, even at the present 
unfortunate price of whisky ; but she would, with a little care, be 
able to keep herself in tea for months to come. A fresh supply 
was needed now—Meg had made the cup she had just enjoyed from 
the last of the tea bought in Ballater—she must either beg or buy 
more to-morrow ; yet clearly Tam must not know where the money 
came from. It did not take long for Meg to invent a story about 
this. Dispatching Tam to the burn for a can of water, she fished 
out two shillings from her pocket, and when he returned, showed 
them to him, with a broad grin. 

‘There’s luck in the bairns, Tam!’ she cried, and explained 
how a passing bicyclist had given her the money. Tam stared, 
bewildered by this so unexpected source of income that seemed 
to be dawning for them both. 


(To be continued ) 
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ELEGCTIONEERING IN FICTION. 


It is now well recognised that there are no better raw material 
for history than memoirs, diaries, and contemporary letters, than 
newspapers and such novels or stage plays as truly reflect current 
manners and ideas. The historian realises this fact not only with 
regard to literature which is deliberately didactic or propagandist 
as are ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ and many books by Disraeli, Dickens, 
Charles Reade, Charles Kingsley, but also with that great multi- 
tude of novels which depend for their popularity upon their appeal 
to prevailing taste. Even if the narrative of a favourite tale is 
extravagant or unreal, it would not be a favourite tale if it did not 
charm to some degree the temperament or mood of the hour, and 
because it illustrates that temperament or mood it is a document 
for the historian. The picturesque school of historians from 
Macaulay and Carlyle to Froude, Fitchett, and the Trevelyans have 
thus used with brilliant effect innumerable sidelights thrown by 
unintentional and often artless interpreters upon the events of 
their own times. Their successors in later ages will probably no 
less rely, when writing on such an event as the Great War, upon 
the passing opinions and first-hand impressions of men who them- 
selves may have been of little note, but who served in the field and 
were eye-witnesses of battle, in order to give life and colour to the 
official histories and not seldom to correct the blandness of official 
judgments. 

Interest therefore attaches to the record which writers of stories 
and plays will pass on to posterity of parliamentary elections in 
England. We all know how largely fiction enters into electioneer- 
ing. It is a good thing that electioneering should enter into fiction. 
Otherwise the novels of our day would not give a complete picture 
of the national life. The old hustings were once a commonplace 
of popular tales. They appear in their historic light in Lytton’s 
“My Novel,’ in Stanley Weyman’s ‘ Chippinge ’ and in ‘ Felix Holt 
the Radical.’ In ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ Samuel Warren traced 
the ignoble annals of the Yatton election from the drafting of 
Tittlebat Titmouse’s address by Mr. O’Doodle to his final victory 
over the Tory, Mr. Delamere, by a majority of eighty-eight votes. 
The address was a model from which those modern candidates who 
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profess equal enthusiasm for rigid economy and for universal old 
age pensions on a generous scale at fifty, can still draw inspiration. 

‘Though firmly resolved to uphold the agricultural interests 
of this great country, I am equally anxious to sustain the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, and whenever they are un- 
happily in fatal conflict, I shall be found at my post, zealously 
supporting both to the utmost of my ability.’ 

It is not surprising that so dexterous an address should be 
further fortified by bribery undertaken ‘ with consummate skill 
and caution.’ Happily, the unsuccessful Delamere was able to 
find consolation in Kate Aubrey’s ‘ardent and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of admiration at the noble spirit in which he had com- 
menced and carried on his adventure.’ ‘The Pickwick Papers’ 
give no less true and vivid a picture of the unreformed methods 
of unreformed constituencies. If the ‘brief but satisfactory’ 
arguments whereby Mr. Perker convinced the last batch of voters 
an hour before the close of the poll to vote in a body for the Honour- 
able Samuel Slumkey are less openly and less generally brought 
into play in our own days, some patches of the candidates’ own 
rhetoric are evergreens. Both of them ‘expressed their opinion 
that a more independent, a more enlightened, a more noble-minded 
set of men than those who had promised to vote for them never 
existed on earth. . . . Both said that the trade, the manufactures, 
the commerce, the prosperity of Eatanswill, would ever be dearer 
to their hearts than any earthly object.’ These admirable senti- 
ments reappear in Georgian elections and will no doubt still fascinate 
our great-grandchildren. 

The character of elections in their present familiar form rather 
dates from the Reform Act of 1867 and the Ballot Act of 1872. 
It would seem, however, that another milestone was reached in 
1918, when the Representation of the People Act and the December 
general election jointly established two fundamental changes in 
the system in vogue since 1872—first, the enfranchisement of 
women, and secondly, the displacement of the Liberal by the 
Labour party as the second main party in the State. Consequently, 
the literature of electioneering contests in the period 1872 to 1918 
may now be viewed as being already something complete and 
delimited. It is no longer likely to be materially added to in the 
shape of accounts by contemporaries, for the novelist of to-morrow 
who touches on the subject will usually treat of the elections of 
to-morrow, not those of yesterday. 
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One obvious classification of stories which range over elections 
is between those written by men and women with keen political 
interests of their own, and those written by dispassionate observers 
of English customs and character, to whom an election is a mere 
peg for a plot. Gissing’s ‘Our Friend the Charlatan,’ in which 
the defeat of Dyce Lashmar at Hollingford is no more than an 
episode in the overthrow of imposture, is an example of the second 
type. Ofthe first, ‘The Turnstile,’ by A. E. W. Mason, is among the 
more memorable. It gives us a live man as a hero. His speeches 
are real speeches. The crowds whom he addresses are real crowds. 
Many passages in this book are no doubt autobiographical, but 
much would be thought biographical by any candidate anywhere. 
Anthony Hope moved more on the outskirts of genuine politics 
when he wrote ‘ Quisanté’ in 1900, but its cynicism—or should 
we say its realism ?—echoes through all generations and all con- 
stituencies. Quisanté became Member for Henstead (majority 47) 
by inspiring the circulation of a slander against his opponent and 
persisting in publishing a misleading leaflet. Some battles are 
won thus, though in the long run, thank Heaven, lies and libels 
usually lead to ruin. But neither the novel nor Quisanté himself 
points to any invariable triumph for baseness. He had some noble 
elements, and the descriptions of his great meetings are full of fire 
and force. His oratory is not set out, for no modern novel reader 
has the patience to study dialectics after the manner of ‘ Coningsby,’ 
but the scene in the Corn Exchange is convincing. Of husband 
and wife we are told ‘ He had all that he desired; men hung on 
his words, and she sat by, and saw, and felt, and shared.’ Many 
wives have done this before and since May Quisanté. 

H. G. Wells follows Anthony Hope in bringing out the seamy 
side of electioneering, but as ‘The New Machiavelli’ was written 
after the 1906 campaign, and its hero stood as a Liberal in that fam- 
ous victory, he could draw largely upon the truth which is stranger 
than fiction. Remington won Kinghamstead by 976 votes, and he 
is very frank in tracing the evolution of his own speeches from the 
expression of early aspirations for ‘ building a state secure and 
splendid,’ and attaining ‘the dawn of the great age of mankind,’ 
down to its final crude arguments against the alleged Tory ideal of 
substituting ‘ manacled, but still criminal, Chinese for honest British 
labourers throughout the world.’ Wells knows his politicians in 
defeat and in victory (‘triumphant but very tired’), and recalls 
as ‘one of my vivid memories from this period (1906) the sudden 
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outbreak of silk hats in the smoking-room of the National Liberal 
Club.’ ‘The New Machiavelli’ has indeed the quality of an 
historical memoir for the rather drab years 1906 to 1910. Paul 
Seaton, the hero of ‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’ adorned a some- 
what earlier Parliament, and his majority of 1200 at Chayford 
need not occasion regret even to ardent Conservatives as it enabled 
Miss E. T. Fowler (Mrs. Felkin) to indulge us with many epigrams. 
Isabel herself, we are told, ‘ was worth looking at just then, as she 
had dressed in blue, the Liberal colour in Chayford, and a woman 
always looks her best when her gown is of the same shade as her 
eyes.” No wonder that to her it was ‘a wonderful election.’ Did 
not Paul go straight up to her and kiss her ‘ before them all’ ? 
‘*T am very glad I have won,” he said simply, “ because it gives 
me something to give to you who have given me so much.”’ That 
is indeed the spirit in which all husbands ought to win their 
successes | 

Liberals will have found less pleasure in their victories over 
‘ John Verney ’ in the two battles fought by him in H. A. Vachell’s 
novel. In the first Verney was beaten by 11 votes as the result 
of a lying leaflet issued—as most lying leaflets have been since 
Parliamentary history began—‘ upon the eve of the polling.’ It 
dealt with prices under Free Trade and Protection. In the later 
election Scaife eclipsed his own past villainies by distributing a 
pamphlet called ‘ Butchered ’ which described how Verney’s motor- 
car ran into a child. He won by a majority of 413. Vachell’s 
story, however, is not a mere record of a contest between honesty 
and roguery in its picture of electioneering, for Mr. Montagu Bott, 
Verney’s agent, is true to type and it is not a tragic type. His 
advice to his candidate is excellent. ‘Try to speak,’ he urges him; 
‘smile if they boo.’ 

It is pleasant for a Conservative to turn from these defeats 
to Paul Savelli’s hard-earned majority of 1370 at Hickney Heath 
in W. J. Locke’s fine book, ‘The Fortunate Youth.’ It will be 
remembered that his opponent, Silas Finn, ‘ managing-director 
of Fish Palaces Limited,’ a Liberal as the name perhaps suggests, 
was in fact Savelli’s father and died on the polling night. The Old 
Adam who, alas, too often emerges in hard fights had meanly 
recalled an error in Finn’s early youth to his disadvantage, but 
Savelli himself fought like a Quixote, and took his victory nobly. 
‘ Perhaps for the first time in the history of great elections the 
successful candidate drove away from the place where the poll was 
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declared in dead silence, attended only by the humblest of his 
constituents. But every man in the throng bared his head.’ 
‘The Fortunate Youth’ belongs, of course, to that section of 
novels where the political note is merely a casual interlude. It may 
be all the more captivating because it is a mere interlude. Take, 
for example, the witty chapters on the Stoneleigh election in Ian 
Hay’s ‘The Right Stuff,’ with its delightful picture of successive 
interviews between the Conservative candidate and various cadgers 
in good causes. Of one deputation, the author says: ‘They 
departed calling down blessings upon my head. (Five pounds 
ten.)’ Of another, we learn that they ‘had not come to talk 
politics but just to have a quiet chat with one whom they hoped 
they could regard as a personal friend. (I got out my fountain- 
pen.)’ Our hero’s arrival was itself a masterpiece of tactics. 


‘On arriving at the hotel I handed the cabman a fare roughly 
equivalent to the cash value of the cab. . . . The horse, having 
no vote, received no pecuniary return for its labours, but was 
rewarded for its devotion to Conservative principles by a lump of 
sugar which Phillis had been tightly holding in a moist hand ever 
since Cash (the agent) had handed it to her at the station—a pretty 
and thoughtful act of disinterested kindness which was duly noted 
in the Stoneleigh Herald next morning, and effectually secured the 
votes of several elusive but sentimental wobblers on polling day.’ 


After so splendid a start, it is deplorable that we have to record 
that the Liberal champion, Mr. Alderman Stridge, a ‘ provision 
merchant and Italian warehouseman,’ wins by 27, but it has been 
a clean fight. The reader’s heart—if he has ever dabbled in these 
battles—will go out to Mr. Cash. It is he who prompts his candi- 
date to buy violets and primroses, suggestive of the party colours, 
from a lady who happened to be the mother of four voters. The 
candidate’s child is dangerously ill, but it is Cash who applies the 
law of compensation. ‘We can get more good out of your little 
girl’s illness than fifty meetings would do us. You know what the 
British public are.’ 

Elections, in fact, bring out the two permanent elements which 
are present in very different proportions in all men’s minds—the 
realistic and the idealist. Hence it is right that the novelist’s 
picture of these party contests should do justice to both their 
visions and their humbug. When Sir George Tressady wins the 


Market Malford division of West Mercia by a majority of 17 votes, 
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‘his mouth still twitching under the influence of nervous excite- 
ment,’ it is natural that Mrs. Humphry Ward should make him 
say ‘ What one wants after this business is a moral tub. The lies 
I’ve told during the last three weeks—it’s a feeling of positive 
dirt! And the worst of it is, however you may scrub your mind 
afterwards, some of it must stick.’ But it is equally natural for 
Tressady’s leader to answer, ‘Certainly, it will stick. Election 
promises nowadays are sharply looked after. I heard no bunkum. 
As far as I know, our party doesn’t talk any.’ These sentences 
teach a sound lesson for candidates, and they are not in the least 
insincere. There may be two sides to most questions, but if you 
are going to do anything in public life, you had better see only 
one at a time. 

It will probably be agreed that these contemporary novels 
have given faithful sketches of English elections, especially of their 
humour and excitement. They illustrate, moreover, what is now 
a strong and ever increasing tendency in our political conflicts, 
the tendency to attach far more importance to the personality of 
candidates than to their colours, leaders, or programmes in all 
straight fights between Conservatives and Liberals. The dis- 
appearance of the Home Rule issue and the national and non- 
controversial character of the more urgent post-war problems have 
left little divergence between the views of moderate men of both 
parties. It is only zealots who still perceive magic in partisan 
catchwords, and a name to conjure with in some party magnate. 
I have constantly met constituents who will vote for my Liberal 
opponent because they went to school with him, or go to the same 
chapel, or think him a good man, but I have never met one who 
was going to vote against me because he believed in ‘ Liberal 
principles ’ or thought Mr. Asquith a master of men. The novelist, 
being a man or woman of imagination, sees on this point much 
more clearly than many politicians and leader-writers. 

There is, however, a plain distinction between elections of this 
type and those fought between Conservatives and Socialists. Here 
there is a real gulf between the candidates’ respective ideas— 
something which no compromise can bridge, and which no 
personalities can reduce to small importance. No novel has yet 
fully treated of this new sort of political contest. Its vital issue has 
been touched indeed in plays like Strife and The Right to Strike, 
but neither play has any electioneering incidents, and though 
fiction has already discovered potentialities in Labour leaders, 
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it has not yet recorded their fights for seats in Parliament. They 
are well worth recording, for these are fights for and against the 
fundamental ideas on which rests Society as we now know it, and 
will have a permanent place in the history of the world. 

Margaret Baillie-Saunders’ ‘Saints in Society’ is a study of a 
Labour member, Mark Hading, who began public life as a poor 
printer and selfless enthusiast, and ended it as a lost soul. The 
true hero of the book is his wife, Clo—a splendid woman. Only 
a page treats of the husband’s election for Walworth, and it does 
not try to throw light on the depth and passion which marks every 
genuine struggle between those who look on Socialism as the hope 
of the workers, and those who see in it a reversion to barbarism, 
famine, and abject misery. It is, however, none the less a pleasure 
to read of Clo’s ‘ new grey stuff dress,’ and pretty hair, of the little 
bunch of violets at her breast, and of ‘ the spring and hope in her 
blood,’ for it would indeed be a disaster if the sense of beauty failed 
to survive the profession of economic fallacies ! 

Other portraits of Socialist pioneers are to be found in ‘The 
New Machiavelli,’ where Wells describes Chris Robinson (‘ bright- 
eyed and his hair a little ruffled and his whole being rhetorical ’), 
a living example of sincere ardour, combined with looseness of 
thought. At this stage of his career, however, Wells was more 
interested in ridiculing traditional Liberalism than in seeking to 
enlist sympathy for the Labour party, and the period with which 
he dealt was too early for the latter to play a real part in the novel. 
Nor does an election occur in ‘ The Underworld,’ the very moving 
story which first brought its author, James Welsh, M.P. for 
Coatbridge, into the public eye, and is probably the most vivid 
tale of a Trade Unionist’s life since ‘Mary Barton.’ One of the 
heroes is Robert Smillie, M.P. The boy, whose sad history is 
the theme of the book, listened to Smillie as to a prophet. ‘ Long 
after all had retired for the night, he lay awake, his little mind 
away in the future, living in the earthly paradise which had been 
conjured up before him by the miners’ leader, and joyful in the 
contemplation of this paradise of happy humanity, he fell asleep.’ 
A year or two later, he heard Keir Hardie, and ‘ went home, full 
of vision of an emancipated world, his whole heart kindled and 
aglow with the desire to be a spokesman like Hardie on behalf 
of the workers, and thoroughly determined to devote the rest of 
his life to it.’ Poor lad . . . Perhaps Mr. Welsh, with his greater 
experience, will one day send a miner hero from the pits to West- 
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minster in another novel distinguished by the same fine sincerity 
and enthusiasm. The warfare which he supports is so portentous 
for our future that it needs to be portrayed by men of all opinions, 
and his colleagues differ so widely in temperament and ideals that 
the range for the novelist is enormous. Some are quite safe and 
moderate guides on industrial questions like the Lancashire Trade 
Unionist in H. Brighouse’s ‘ Heppenstall’s.’ Others seem much more 
like the ‘ Revolutionary Jury’ in ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ Who 
could ask for a wider orbit in psychology ? 

The other distinctive feature of elections since 1918—the political 
power of women voters—has figured even Jess in contemporary 
fiction. Probably we cannot as yet form a definite judgment as 
to its meaning and influence, and we shall have to await the exercise 
of some great woman writer’s divination for the answer. Mean- 
while there is little criticism to be passed upon the advice given 
by a lady to Harold Dunville, the forlorn Liberal candidate in 
W. E. Norris’s ‘ Nature’s Comedian.’ ‘ You will have to alter your 
style, which is altogether too literary. You want to use shorter 
sentences, hit hard when you get the chance, and drop that air of 
good-tempered superiority.’ It came too late for Dunville, who 
was beaten at the poll by 174 votes by a naval Captain, ‘a sports- 
man and a good fellow, free-handed, too, from what I can learn’ ; 
but may convey a lesson to others. Who again can come away 
from What Every Woman Knows without a profound faith in 
woman’s political instinct ? And if in our heart of hearts doubts 
still persist, let them be finally set at rest by the allegation made 
by one of Miss Fowler’s characters that ‘if you are a woman you 
know who is right and who is wrong before you’ve heard a single 
word ; and if you are a man you don’t know who is right and who 
is wrong after you’ve heard all there is to be said.’ 


GreraLp B. Hurst. 
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‘Sans doute il est trop tard pour parler encore d’elle,’ as Alfred 
de Musset says in his ‘Stances 4 La Malibran’; and although the 
death of Sarah Bernhardt is of comparatively recent occurrence, 
such a mass of matter—most of it arrant nonsense—has been 
unloaded on the guileless public concerning this very charming 
and interesting personality, that even one who has known her as 
I have done for more years than I care to remember—since long 
before she was famous—feels naturally somewhat reluctant to 
add even his small pailful to this prodigious ocean—mostly bilge 
water. It is indeed only with a view to making very clear a few 
incontestable facts concerning Sarah Bernhardt, and also in order 
briefly to compare her with another French actress—possibly the 
greatest France has ever produced—Aimée Desclée—also very 
intimately known to me from the day when Dumas fils first brought 
her to Paris from Brussels ; through all her triumphs of ‘ Frou Frou,’ 
‘Une Visite de Noces,’ ‘La Princesse Georges,’ ‘La Femme de 
Claude,’ etc., etc. ; to the last terrible days of her painful lingering 
death by cancer in her poor little apartment au quatriéme in the 
Boulevard Magenta, where robbed, and almost without a friend, she 
lay moaning and praying for death, beseeching in her agony those 
near her to kill her, or in mercy to let her destroy herself—it is, 
I say, with a view to comparing these two artists, from the very 
intimate and close standpoint which I am possibly now the only 
person still alive able truthfully to lay claim to assuming, that 
I propose to add my grain of sand to the Saharah which already 
‘Sarah a ’—the pun is not mine but Frangois Coppée’s. When 
helping in a bazaar at the Mirlitons, Coppée wrote on a fan: 


‘On pourrait peupler le Saharah 
Avec les adorateurs que Sarah a!’ 


In the first place Sarah Bernhardt was never a really great 
actress : nobody knew it better than she herself ; she was an ex- 
tremely clever woman—as clever as she was fascinating, and 
generous—and knew herself thoroughly well. She knew her limita- 
tions: she knew just what power she possessed, and she knew exactly 
how to beat out the gold leaf of those powers until they looked like 
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a solid mass of bullion (at least to people in England and America, 
for, of course, she never for a moment really deceived the public of 
Paris—that is the public that counts, which, alas, is not always 
synonymous with the public that pays). She often used to say quite 
frankly and openly to persons she knew she could trust and who 
knew what good acting is—to Réjane and myself among others— 
‘ How I wish I could really act that part as it ought to be acted !’ 
She had great talent, was very industrious (no actress ever worked 
harder), very receptive, very willing to learn and never above 
taking advice (although sometimes on the occasion when given 
she would appear to ignore it), and over and above all the Semitic 
blood in her veins made her an unrivalled ‘ window dresser.’ 
No one, not even a company promoter, could beat Sarah in placing 
such wares as she had to dispose of in the most advantageous 
light, or equal her in beating the big drum to attract the passer-by. 

When first I knew her she was comparatively unknown. 
She had been acting minor parts at the Palais Royal (in 1862 in 
‘ Un Mari qui lance sa Femme,’ by Labiche—she took a subordinate 
part, that of a Russian Princess) and then drifted over to the Odéon, 
where she remained for a long time, and where, with Jane Essler, 
she was acting in a tedious play by George Sand—‘ Les Beaux 
Messieurs de Bois-Doré ’—when I was introduced to her. People 
used either to ignore her or even laugh at her—she was so angular, 
so ungraceful, so thin (as a matter of fact she was never thin) ; 
one never heard anything about the voix d’or in those days, 
although she was not more than five and twenty, and if the voice 
is not golden then, when will it be? Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt at 
the Odéon looked like becoming a fixture, almost a hack as it were. 
She was not cast in the most splendid triumphs like Louis Bouilhet’s 
beautiful ‘Conjuration d’Amboise,’ but called upon when the 
tedious lifeless plays of George Sand and others ejusdem farinae 
were produced. Her chance came indeed with ‘ Le Passant,’ by 
Coppée, and she made something of a success in that little play; 
but it was not until she crossed the river again and came to the 
Comédie Frangaise that she got her foot in the stirrup. How she 
got to the Théatre Frangais I knew, but I won’t tell : it was rather 
@ sordid intrigue—a race she ran with Sophie Croizette—and they 
both got to the winning post together and divided the stake between 
them. Everyone (who was not in the secret) wondered how this 
somewhat ungainly young lady, who had been looked upon for some 
time as a kind of plat du jour at the Odéon, ever was invited to 
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the Maison de Moliére ; but she was certainly there. Receptive, 
as I have said she was, she began rapidly to improve ; being with 
women like Madeleine Brohan, Arnould Plessy, Favart and the 
like, she began to shake off the stiff Conservatoire traditions which 
had hitherto bound her, and to imitate in some degree her very 
talented companions. But this connexion in the same company 
with actresses of greatly superior talent had its disadvantages too, 
for when, by chance, Sarah was called upon to ‘ double’ the part 
of some great artist, notably when she took the part of Arnould 
Plessy in the ‘ Aventuriére’ (the play which eventually led to her 
secession from the Théatre Francais and her upward flight to 
fame, on her own pinions), the inferiority of the remplagante 
to the creator of the rdle was most painfully apparent. 

But in the meantime (or to speak more accurately, during this 
time: this sojourn at the Comédie Frangaise) Sarah had learnt how 
sweet are the uses of advertisement ; and the big drums—which 
never ceased till her death—began to beat. How silly it all was, but 
how it paid! There was the skeleton in her bedroom (I remember 
it well, a skeleton mounted on silver and articulated so beautifully 
that every joint could be easily moved—she used to call it 
Lazarus and put a candle in its hand to hold over her looking- 
glass as she dressed) ; and the coffin in which she was supposed to 
sleep (she never did such a thing in her life, although, of course, 
the coffin was there) ; and her thinness—she was merely diaphanous, 
not thin at all, for she had very pretty dimples in her wrists—but 
her bones being very small, although absolutely covered with firm 
flesh and white skin, gave to her general appearance (and especially 
as she never wore corsets and delighted in peculiar vestments quite 
her own) an idea of thinness, and made some silly people half 
believe the legend that she lived chiefly on air, though indeed, as a 
matter of fact, she always had an extraordinarily robust appetite and 
never failed at her breakfast to have—after eggs and fish—a large 
English—she was always particular it should be ‘ English ’"—mutton 
chop, of which I have very often seen her eat two. But the thin genius 
who lived with a skeleton, slept in her coffin, was nothing but skin 
and bones and lived on air, very soon began to attract more atten- 
tion than the simple, awkward young woman at the Odéon of a 
few years before. People began to look for her name in the pro- 
gramme at the Francais and to go there when she acted, just as 
people used to look for her name at the Odéon and avoid going 
when she was billed. Then came her big (and well-merited) success 
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(it was one of the best things she ever did) as Mist.:ess Clarkson in 
‘ L’Etrangére,’ by Dumas fils ; her portrait at the Salon by her 
dear friend (and mine) Georges Clairin; her Marie de Neubourg 
in ‘ Ruy Blas,’ and then a success as a blind mother, Poppaea in 
Parodi’s ‘ Rome Vaincue.’ I am writing without notes or refer- 
ences of any kind and I may possibly be wrong in my sequences, 
but I think I am right. Then things came to a climax : Croizette 
was jealous of her and Croizette could do as she liked with Perrin 
(the Director at that time); Perrin was disgusted with all the 
skeleton and coffin and living on air nonsense. Sarah had a rich 
and powerful protector just then, so could afford to take risks 
without fear of want. She felt she could not comenear Arnould 
Plessy in ‘ L’Aventuriére,’ so she simply fled—left the Comédie 
Frangaise. When she explained to Augier that she could not do 
justice to his splendid play because she was ‘a bundle of nerves’ 
—un paquet de nerfs : the great Emile smiled and said ‘ Say rather 
a bundle of tricks, my dear ’"—uwn paquet de ficelles. Now she was 
free. Now she was well in the limelight—her dramatic departure 
from the Thédtre Frangais was a grand advertisement in itself. 
Now she had someone with money to care for her. Now she could 
continue to increase her reputation for eccentricities and to choose 
as it were her own path, her own plays. 

Sardou recognised her very great and very undeniable gifts 
—those of a melodramatic actress, and began not only to 
write plays for her but, more important still, to teach her how 
to act them. For no man in France could teach people, and 
especially women, and especially, of course, a receptive artist 
of great talent like Sarah, how to act, like Sardou. I have seen 
this little old man, with a velvet skull cap, jump up and show 
a beautiful young actress, Céline Montaland, how to come in 
laughing and fanning herself (La grande coquette as this emploi 
is called in French theatrical language) : it was at a rehearsal of 
Dora at the Vaudeville—a part played in the English version 
‘ Diplomacy,’ by Marie Wilton, I think. Sarah learnt nearly all 
she ever knew of acting from Sardou, for L’Etrangére had been 
her very seli—to use the trite expression, ‘fitted her like a glove ’— 
and really needed no study on her part, and she was herself per- 
fectly well aware of this and—to her intimate friends only, of 
course—frankly and openly confessed it ; for with all her tricks 
and drum-beating, which were necessary to keep her in the required 
limelight, Sarah was essentially an honest and grateful woman. 
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Then came ‘ Fédora,’ ‘ Théodora,’ ‘ La Tosca,’ etc., etc.—all plays 
written especially for Sarah’s melodramatic gifts, and not only 
written for her, but taught her by their gifted author. They were 
all packed tight with the extraordinary situations and catastrophes 
the best suited to bring vividly before the audience Sarah’s re- 
markable powers as a ‘ thrillist,’ if I may be allowed to coin a silly, 
but in this case, apt and descriptive epithet. They were all of 
what the Americans call the ‘ knock down and drag out’ school : 
no attempt in them (or very little) to represent real life and portray 
teal human—true, unexaggerated, human character :—merely a 
series of more or less exciting scenes giving Sarah the required 
opportunities for her to weep, scold, or die in. But, of course, 
they served their purpose: brought in plenty of money to both 
author and actress, and so, now that she was not only well in the 
saddle, but reclining as it were in a triumphal car, the silly old 
nonsense of skeleton, coffin, and living on air was discarded and the 
public allowed to see that Sarah was just like other women, save 
indeed that she had far more talent and infinitely more charm 
than most. For as it is certain she was not a high-class actress, 
but one absolutely wanting in true finesse, so it is beyond all dispute 
that she was one of the most charming, one of the most absolutely 
fascinating women of her day and profession. She was not beau- 
tiful—far from it—but she had a fascination far more powerful 
than mere physical loveliness—as Marie Dorval, another great 
actress but before niy time, said ‘ Je ne suis pas jolie: je suis pire!’ 
The voice of gold was, of course, all nonsense like the coffin and 
living on air, and was put on for the occasion and only on the stage ; 
her natural voice was rather hard and metallic, and she always 
spoke with great rapidity—poured out her words in fact in a 
torrent ; but she generally spoke remarkably well, every word well 
chosen and to the point, and her remarks were often enough barbed 
with rather a sarcastic wit, a causticity in criticism which always 
delighted King Edward, himself no mean adept in the art of shooting 
verbal arrows. No, Sarah was not, and never could have become 
& great actress, for she was wholly devoid not only of all true and 
teal finesse, though an adept in all stage tricks, and could die and 
fall in any way and in as many ways as you pleased, but she also 
lacked that strange undefinable sympathy with the audience which 
an actress of really first-rate power invariably calls to life, sets in 
motion as it were, almost with the first words she utters, with the 
first gesture she makes use of. In her special limitations she 
VOL. LVI.—NO. 331, N.S. 5 
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resembled Henry Irving: he was a good melodramatic actor— 
good in plays like ‘The Bells,’ and ‘ The Lyons Mail,’ but in parts 
like Hamlet or Romeo absolutely pitiful. In classical parts Sarah 
was, of course, far too clever to disgrace herself. As she could 
not, dared not for fear of falling into melodrama, be original in such 
parts as Phédre and others, she simply took refuge in the old, 
always safe, but somewhat worn and threadbare traditions of the 
Conservatoire. But in melodrama, to call the thing bluntly by 
its real name, she excelled, revelled in it ; and so great was her 
aptitude for this special kind of art, if art it be, that she could 
transform by some trick an ordinary sentimental play into a melo- 
drama, as, for instance, ‘ La Dame aux Camélias ’"—that insincere 
but touching play in which so many actresses of every nationality 
and every degree of talent and ineptitude have sobbed, pleaded 
and died. Sarah enlivened this old play with a new glamour—a 
new and startling kind of death. Doche, the creator of the part, 
had died sitting down, her arms round Armand’s neck as he kneels 
before her. Sarah decided to die standing up; and accordingly 
her feet were so placed against those of Armand, standing up, of 
course, also, that when, her hand in his, he thinks at first she has 
fainted and then cries out in horror ‘Morte! Morte!’ releasing 
one arm from her body, it swung back, sustained, of course, by his 
other hand and by the support of his foot against hers, in the most 
gruesome fashion. This trick never failed to ‘ bring down the 
house’ in the provinces and in England or America. Seeing at 
once, with her usual quickness of perception, that such easy stage 
devices were a sure and rapid way of evoking applause, Sarah 
made deaths her speciality, and I shall never forget how comic 
the first rehearsals of some of them were, absolutely in private 
with but one or two friends in her studio-salon in the Rue Fortuny, 
and especially of the one in ‘ Fédora.’ But, of course, all that was 
not the real art of acting, and, as I say, nobody knew this better 
than Sarah herself. 

And here again is another proof that Sarah’s talent, though 
undoubtedly great, was merely melodramatic talent and not 
the real art of acting. It is a well-known and recognised fact 
that it hurts the finesse of a French actress’s art to act before 
foreign audiences—audiences which are not in direct touch and 
quick, close, warm sympathy with every syllable of the language 
she is speaking, with every inflexion of voice, and, of course, with 
every movement, every reticence, hesitation, pause, silence, for I 
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need hardly say, with a true actress of a high order what she does 
not say, and perhaps does not even indicate by a sigh, or smile, 
or gesture, is often far more eloquent than the spoken word, or 
gasps, or cries, or sobs, or sighs. Speaking to a French, and es- 
pecially to a Parisian audience, the actress knows that not only 
every one of her effects, no matter how delicate, will be at once 
appreciated at its full value—will ‘tell,’ but also that all that is 
conveyed in the utterance, the way of speaking, the language 
itself, will be at once grasped and taken at its full value by those 
to whom it is, as to the speaker, the native tongue. This is far 
more important than may at once be apparent. In speaking 
French to an English or American audience, an actress will almost 
unavoidably fall into the hideous and unpardonable trick of over- 
emphasising certain words and expressions (even though at times 
it be not necessary) for fear lest the exact meaning may not be 
clearly grasped by hearers to whom the language in which she 
speaks is not familiar—not at least the vehicle of everyday inter- 
course. The following anecdote, which I had from Samson’s 
grandson, will illustrate my meaning. When Rachel—who was, 
of course, long before my time—came back to the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, after her long tour in England and America, and after the 
first act of ‘ Phédre ’ went to her dressing-room, the great Samson, 
her master and tutor, only said ‘Oh my poor child!’ She burst 
into tears ; she knew it, felt it, had foreseen it, feared it. Speaking 
to English and American audiences—forcing as it were her meaning 
into their ears and brains, she had lost that exquisite delicacy of 
diction which had been her dower when she left the Maison de 
Moliére for the first time. And, once lost, it could not be regained. 
So with Rachel, and so with all really first-class French actresses. 
But not so with Sarah ; she not only lost nothing by performing 
in London and Chicago, but positively gained. She saw telling 
tricks used by such ladies as Mesdames D. P. Bowers, Morris, and 
others, and adopted them, improved them, and brought them back 
with her to Paris to add to her collection of applause catchers. 
To parody the words which Canrobert never spoke about Bala- 
clava, ‘ C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas l’art.’ 

How different it all was with Aimée Desclée! I was very young 
when I was first introduced to her by Bertinatti, an old Italian 
diplomatist who had been Italian minister in Washington and in 
Mexico, and who, in days long past, had been the bosom friend of 
the author of ‘Norma.’ She had just been ‘discovered’ by Dumas 
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fils in Brussels, and had come on to Paris and was about to make 
her appearance in ‘ Frou Frou.’ She was almost if not quite old 
enough to be my mother, but we became great friends at once. 
She was indeed a woman one could not be with for an hour without 
liking—liking as a friend. Her early years were always somewhat 
of a mystery : she told me all about her upbringing as a child, but it 
all seemed vague, and when she said ‘ My parents, of course, wanted 
me to succeed in life, but didn’t quite know how!’ I remember 
I very rudely burst out laughing, for I had been lunching that day 
with ‘ Lewis Carroll,’ and it all seemed so like Alice and the Cat. 
* Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to walk from here ?’ 
‘ That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,’ said the 
Cat. ‘I don’t much care where—’ said Alice. ‘Then it doesn’t 
matter which way you walk,’ said the Cat. ‘—so long as I get 
somewhere, added Alice as an explanation. ‘Oh, you’re sure 
to do that,’ said the Cat, ‘ if you only walk long enough.’ 

But, however her very early years were passed, she came at 
length to the notice of Victor Emanuel—the Ré Galantuémo, 
who protected her and helped her. Now I don’t think I can be 
far wrong in saying that rarely has there been a more striking 
and extraordinary instance of the triumph of art over nature than 
that presented by the acting of ‘Frou Frou’ by Aimée Desclée. 
The two natures were poles asunder; the very physique of the 
two women was wholly dissimilar. Desclée was a big, gaunt, 
almost-clumsy woman, with a face of the rocking-horse type—big 
nose, large, sad, swollen eyes ; sallow complexion and big, strong, 
cool, true hands like those of aman. Her face (so indeed was her 
nature) was very sad—not the almost comically dismal mask of 
a Disraeli or a Henry Irving, but full of what the Italian aptly 
terms morbidezza. And here she was called upon to take the part 
of a young, light-hearted, frivolous girl-wife—a butterfly ; not a 
vulgar coquette, nor a sentimental but careless parlour-maid like 
the heroine of ‘ East Lynne’ (from which story, by the way, Meilhac 
and Halévy got the idea of their play originally), but simply a good- 
hearted, tender-hearted, but light-hearted girl who, in the dancing 
sunshine of her youth, thought all life must be one long masque of 
fun and pleasure ;—the very personification of youth and joy in 
fact. Of course, I am speaking of the first act only—of the real 
character of Gilberte on which the terrible palimpsest of sorrow is 
to be so bitterly written later on. And how Desclée did it! This 
big, dark, sallow-faced woman, with the mournful heavy eyes, and 
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big, cool, honest hands, became a golden-haired ‘ airy fairy Lilian,’ 
a dancing sunbeam ; a frivolous, wayward, joyous child-wife who 
only lived for the fun of the passing hour! The first act was one 
long ripple of joyous, girlish laughter! Not simulated joy and 
laughter: but the real thing—absolutely real, the great irre- 
pressible joyousness and sunshine of youth. It was marvellous: 
her laughter—the laughter of twenty—was in itself a miracle : and 
then the youth, the thoughtlessness, the joy ; the love of fun de- 
picted in every glance, every gesture, every movement! Sarah 
couldn’t do it—no woman since Desclée has ever been able to do 
it—and how many have tried! Sarah’s Gilberte was artificial : 
her laughter, though it rang merrily enough, mechanical and 
almost hysterical: the laughter perhaps of a young cocotte when 
she has won a pot of money at the races : not certainly the ringing, 
merry music of a light-hearted, pure-minded, happy girl at the 
sight of a pretty bonnet—the kind of laughter with which the sad, 
sallow-faced Desclée actually perfumed the whole first act. It 
was, I repeat, a miracle : a marvel in transformation : and Dumas 
fils said to me himself that he never in his long experience had ever 
seen anything even approaching it. 

‘Frou Frou’ was Desclée’s greatest tour de force, her greatest 
miracle, for all the other plays—‘ Une Visite de Noces,’ ‘La Princesse 
Georges,’ ‘La Femme de Claude’—were all written for her and with 
her personality well before the mind of the author as he wrote. But 
the actual ‘ Frou Frou’ was, as I repeat, the direct antithesis of 
Desclée: and to ask her to assumethe part waslike asking an elephant 
to waltz. And suppose the elephant had waltzed, and waltzed with 
greater grace than a Taglioni, what then? Every play she acted in 
after that amazing performance and great triumph of art over nature 
was a revelation of extraordinary genius. Who can forget her in 
the ‘ Visite de Noces,’ and the way in which she said ‘ Je m’ennuyais, 
voila comment cela a commencé; il m’ennuyait, voila comment 
cela a fini’: or in ‘ Princesse Georges,’ a miracle of acting from 
start to finish, the way in which she beseeches her husband not to 
leave her—not to visit the Comtesse de Terremonde, the terrible 
heart-breaking tone in which she said she had no child and was 
even robbed of the chance of having one: or in the ‘ Femme 
de Claude,’ that long speech—the longest ever written for or ever 
acted by any woman—in the course of which she sees, little by 
little as she goes on, that her husband does not believe her? These 
last two plays would have suited Sarah admirably, but as Desclée 
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had stamped them, consecrated them, with her supreme genius, 
Sarah was too clever ever to act in them, that is in Paris, although 
she may have done so to the barbarians she visited in her many 
and long travels. I have said Sarah was industrious: Desclée 
was even more so. But she did not study tricks before looking- 
glasses, but roamed about studying people : light-hearted, happy, 
frivolous girls when preparing for ‘Frou Frou’: passionate, 
jealous, wronged women when studying for ‘ Princesse Georges :’ 
wicked, dissolute heartless women when reading the part of the 
‘Femme de Claude.’ She worked night and day; nothing was 
too hard, too fatiguing for her: she was like Browning’s Gram- 
marian— 
‘Let me know all! Prate not of most or least, 
Painful or easy! ’ 


The career of Desclée was but a short one: and the last time 
she ever acted was in London, and she acted very badly. It was 
at a matinée at the Prince’s Theatre in Oxford Street (Edward 
Piggott, the genial licenser of plays and friend of Kinglake, lived 
over the theatre and was one of the most enthusiastic admirers of 
Desclée), and in a poor play by Sardou, ‘ Maison Neuve,’ written 
for Fargueil ; a marvellous actress and a thousand times superior 
to Sarah, but cursed with so bad a temper that no one could act 
with her: she broke up innumerable companies. The reason 
Desclée acted very badly was two-fold, and on neither score because 
the play was bad, for her genius could always and easily transform 
catskin into ermine. In the first place she had just had the first 
warnings of the awful disease which was destined one day to destroy 
her ; and secondly because she knew that shortly after the fall 
of the curtain she had a terrible ordeal awaiting her—terrible 
indeed for her kind and tender heart. About a year or eighteen 
months before this, a so-called Polish Countess had written to her 
a very charming letter in which she said how much she admired 
her incomparable genius, and longed to make her acquaintance. 
Desclée, always the most guileless and simple-hearted of women, 
consented to receive her: they became intimate, and finally the 
woman said : ‘ Let me come and take care of you, you are lonely 
and I love and admire you. I have my private fortune, so I ask 
for no kind of salary, I only want to be near you: I will look 
after your accounts, your servants, your household, everything, 
and you will thus have more time to devote to your art.’ Poor 
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Desclée consented, and all went well for a while, and then suddenly, 
during this last visit to London and the day before this last matinée, 
it came to Desclée’s knowledge that she was in the hands of a thief. 
The trouble began with an unpaid bill from Houbigant, the per- 
fumer, which the woman said she had paid—but that opened up 
a whole vista of frauds that had been going on forsometime. Des- 
clée consulted Gounod, who was one of her greatest admirers and 
truest friends and who happened to be in London at the time, and 
another friend, a French Deputy from near Venddéme, and they 
advised her to leave everything in their hands and say nothing 
to the woman for the moment ; avoid her as far as possible, which 
was not difficult to do during the last few hours of the great actress’s 
sojourn in London, for she was overwhelmed with visits, and 
they, after the matinée, would tell the woman all was discovered 
and dismiss her. I came up from the country on purpose to say 
good-bye to my dear friend and had not time to go to her house 
in St. John’s Wood, so went direct to the theatre, when Gounod 
told me the whole sad, sordid story. The woman knew nothing, 
suspected nothing: she was there in the theatre waiting to see 
the play, and he, Gounod, and the Deputy were not going to tell 
her anything until the performance was over and they had all 
got back to Alpha Road. They put me next the woman, Gounod 
sitting on the other side, and all during the performance Desclée 
seemed to be looking at us. During the first entr’acte I tried to 
see her in her dressing-room, but could not, as the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the Cesarevitch (afterwards Alexander III.) were with 
her, and when I saw her during the second entr’acte, I said nothing 
about the woman, for Gounod had asked me not to, as poor Desclée 
felt the treachery of the woman she had taken into her home so 
acutely that she could only with difficulty keep from breaking 
down, and if I mentioned the subject she would be unable to con- 
tinue the performance. After the play and the endless farewell 
visits paid in her dressing-room to poor Aimée, she, Desclée, jumped 
into a landau and drove on ahead and alone ; the woman, I, Gounod, 
and the Deputy following in a four-wheeler. When we got to the 
house in Alpha Road, and the woman was going to see ‘ Ma chére 
et adorée Aimée,’ as she called the lady she had been robbing, 
Gounod stopped her and brought her into the drawing-room, and 
there, in the presence of the Deputy and myself, he told her all was 
discovered and showed her undeniable proofs of her guilt. It was 
@ very unpleasant scene ; of course the woman could not deny 
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the accusations; but, hearing Desclée’s voice in the hall, rushed to 
the door, opened it and called out ‘Oh Madame! Madame! have 
pity on me!’ Poor Desclée burst into tears and ran away sobbing, 
‘Oh malheureuse! pauvre malheureuse ! ’ 

As I have said, this last sad matinée, when she acted so badly, was 
the last time Desclée ever acted at all. Shortly after that the disease 
developed itself, and the great Philippe Ricord gave his death sen- 
tence in writing—I can see it now—‘ Tumeur fibreuse, cancereuse’: 
no hope. At one time she heard a rumour of someone in England 
who cured cancer, and she begged me to ask any leading surgeon in 
London I knew to find out about it. I came over from Paris and 
went to see my friend Walter Coulson in Harley Street. He was not 
in town, but would be back the next day. When I called he said 
‘Good God! Why, I was in Paris only yesterday. If I’d only 
known I’d have gladly gone and seen her for nothing. But now 
I can’t go back, and besides ’—he held up Ricord’s verdict which 
I had given him in his hand and said ‘ if this is true, and of course 
if Ricord says so it must be true, there is absolutely no hope, nothing 
to be done.’ 

The end was terrible; poor Desclée was destitute. The 
woman, whom she would not prosecute, had not only robbed 
her of her jewels (and replaced them by false ones) and a great 
deal of ready money, but had not paid any of the bills, and they 
now all came pouring in. Everything was done by Gounod, the 
Deputy, and myself that we could do, but the liabilities were very 
great, and there was a great lack of ready money to pay the doctors 
and the like, for Desclée had never bothered her managers to be 
punctual in paying, and there was a great deal of money owing to 
her which it would take time to collect, and in the meantime Death 
was steadily advancing. Everyone did what he or she could, even 
the concierge—the Deputy and Gounod had the woman awarded 
the Prix Monthyon for what she did—but still the situation was 
painful ; duns and writs all day long and the poor woman lying 
moaning and longing for death. The last day, the last time I 
saw her—for I had to go back to England the following day, and 
before I could return to Paris she was dead—she left me, bequeathing 
it tome almost with her last breath, as she handed it to the Deputy, 
the handkerchief she was using on her death-bed. I shall never 
forget that last scene. I was alone with her at first, and she turned 
to me in bed, and looked up with a sad, weary smile and whispered 
‘La pauvre Frou Frou se meurt!’ And it was true indeed ; 
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just as she died on the stage as Frou Frou, so was she dying now : 
so admirable had been her art that the two death-beds, the real 
and the make-believe, were absolutely identical. What a terrible 
proof of truth in acting! The doctor being then announced, I 
left her and went into her little Salon, and while waiting there I 
picked up what I had often seen before, the copy, bound in white 
moiré silk, of ‘La Princesse Georges’ presented to her by the 
author Dumas fils, with the following dedication in his handwriting 
on the first page: ‘A Aimée Desclée, Princesse de Birac [her 
title in the play], la plus grande artiste de son époque, et la plus 
honnéte femme de son monde.—Alexandre Dumas.’ 

And while I had this book in my hand, and those lines before 
my eyes, the Deputy came in, in a great state of excitement and 
anger, and said: ‘Can you believe it ?—Montigny [the Director 
of the Gymnase who owed Desclée a very large sum for arrears 
in salary] says he won’t pay until he is legally required by papier 
timbré to do so. He says Dumas advises him not to. Dumas 
told him Desclée is dying and her executors, even if she has any, 
won’t bother to sue him, so he’d better postpone paying and 
await results ! ’ 

Absolutely incredible, but absolutely true. As I say, I never 


aaw her again. As the doctor had given her an anesthetic, I did 
not return to the bedroom. 


SIeMA. 





A PEASANT WEDDING IN GAPRI. 


On a day of bleak rain it is cheering to remember the blue of sea 
and sky and the sunshine of Capri on a February day. Colours 
seemed particularly vivid, the sunshine especially joyous one day 
when the little town was all gaiety in honour of a wedding. 

As we waited for the bridal procession in a narrow path, dignified 
by the title street, a peasant woman told me of the picturesque 
ceremony that would be taking place in the cottage above. Made- 
leina—the bride—would kiss the hands of her father and mother, 
asking them in turn to forgive her for all the unfortunate things 
that she had ever done. 

She was a jolly girl, this Madeleina, often to be seen walking 
through the streets of Capri with that erect, swinging motion: of 
the professional carrier, a flagon of wine or half a pig on her head. 
One day I had talked to her. She had stopped half-way up a hill, 
swung her burden on to the wall, and stood breathing so heavily 
that the loose strands of her hair fluttered as in a wind before her 
face and her tight grey blouse seemed about to burst its buttons. 
As her panting subsided she told me that she had been engaged 
for two years, but that now that both she and her fiancé were 
nineteen they were to be married. The next day she took me to 
her new home—two small rooms and a kitchen all opening off a 
balcony, an inner door communicating with her mother’s house. 
From a deep chest she had taken out her trousseau, watching me 
inquiringly as she spread the sheets and lingerie on the bed. My 
small stock of Italian superlatives was soon exhausted. The 
stuffs were coarse, but there was a feeling for daintiness in the 
rough embroideries—hand-worked for the most part—and in the 
brown Sunday frock that she held against herself for me to admire. 
The crocheted bed-cover and the heavily worked pillow-slips were 
her especial pride, and so was a pot of Houbigan tale powder ‘ that 
I only use on Sundays.’ Then she gave me coffee, and big biscuits 
that stuck in my throat, and told me in a whisper, her eyes big with 
sadness, that her future mother-in-law was a hard woman, difficult 
to get on with. Suddenly she straightened again, smiled with 
the glorious confidence of youth, went to the door and called her 
mother. When she came, fondling a sallow-faced baby, Madeleina 
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darted off, to reappear carrying glasses and a bottle of liqueur. 
We drank with great solemnity, clinking our glasses and mouthing 
the sticky but very good mixture. 

Voices and sounds of laughter from the hill-slope cut short my 
reverie. With shouts and a clatter of feet a bevy of children came 
running down the hill. More slowly the grown-ups followed, 
Madeleina’s white frock conspicuous against their sober blacks. 
Her father was easy to recognise, pride sitting self-consciously 
on his face, and I knew at once who was the peasant woman holding 
his arm, albeit that the thin line of her mouth was to-day softened 
into an almost jovial smile. Madeleina followed, radiant yet 
overawed, her veil fluttering behind her shyly smiling face, her 
fingers clasped on her bridegroom’s arm. He, too, seemed a little 
shy, moving awkwardly as though his new coat was stiff, his hands 
unfamiliar in their wrinkled, white cotton gloves. The constant 
jostling of his friends had made beads of perspiration stand out 
on his good-natured face, and the noble sprig of orange blossom 
in his buttonhole had been jerked crooked by some boisterous 
hand. 

We joined the procession at a respectful distance, a crowd of 
uproarious, skirmishing lads separating us from the bride. The 
sun was so hot that it was a relief to gain the shade of shops, but 
progress was slow through the crowded street. Every door and 
window was lined with faces. The mingled smell of oranges and 
cheese, lemons, vermouth, and humanity grew stronger. A crowd of 
children dashed out from an alley, collided with the procession, and 
for a moment brought all to a standstill amid shouts. The children 
soon scrambled up again and started darting here, there, and every- 
where between the legs of the grown-ups. Most of the dogs of the 
place seemed to have considered it their duty to take part, or it may 
have been only one dog that I stumbled over so frequently. All 
was jostle and the confused noise of voices, except for one moment- 
ary hush as an old woman hobbled on to a balcony to scatter rose 
petals on the bride. 

The piazza seemed very quiet and the sunshine very brilliant 
as we emerged from the tumult of the narrow street. Madeleina 
had already entered the church and the doors were clesed. Those 
who had not gone with her fell a-talking in twos and threes, the 
children collecting in a group around the church door. It was 
not long before we saw their wedding game. Two late-comers 
knocked. As the door was cautiously swung back the bigger 
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children rushed headlong at the opening, to be met by a man who 
hit out among them indiscriminately with his fists. The attack 
was quickly disorganised, the leaders staggering back on top of 
the oncoming second rush, and amid the general confusion the late 
comers slipped hastily into the church. However, the children 
were discomfited only, not dismayed. The comedy was repeated 
several times, becoming faster and more furious for each successive 
late-comer, and very funny it was to watch. 

Waiting our opportunity, we finally slipped into the church. A 
kind-faced priest was seated immediately in front of the bride and 
bridegroom, delivering a homely dissertation. Peace, however, 
was soon dispelled. Sounds of turmoil came from the back of the 
church, then a crash, and with a tremendous clatter and chatter 
the children came literally running up the aisles. Not a muscle in 
the priest’s face moved except his lips—but his voice was drowned. 
However, the children quieted down fairly quickly, though their 
behaviour was informal to say the least of it. They whispered, 
moved about, though with an effort at quietness, and six of them 
played sardines under the pulpit. Such lovely children they were, 
some of them, with their mobile faces, olive skins, turbulent hair, 
and brown, appealing eyes. In striking contrast was one little 
pinafored girl whose clear pink and whiteness Raphael would 
surely have chosen as model for an angel did not roguishness smile 
so deliciously from her blue eyes and show in the impatient toss 
she gave her masses of gleaming gold hair. ‘ British occupation 
in the time of Napoleon,’ whispered the resident English lady at 
my elbow, her eyes also fixed on the lovely child. 

The service must have lasted for an hour and the children 
had tired and gone long before it was finished. The register 
signed, the party were leaving when the bride turned, smiled at 
my friend, hesitated, and then seizing her extended hand, kissed 
her on both cheeks, and asked her breathlessly to come to her 
wedding festa. Kissing me, she asked me to come too. 

The quaint idea is held by the Caprese peasant folk that it is 
a happy omen if a foreigner takes part in the wedding festivities. 
When or why this legend originated, and whether it is local only, I 
do not know. Certain it is that, whatever the effect upon the newly 
married couple, it is a happy privilege to the foreigner. As hostess 
the contadina needs some beating in hospitality, graciousness, and 
innate dignity. 

The festa lasts the entire afternoon and evening. We arrived 
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at about 9 p.m., to be shown by one of the bride’s sisters into a 
dimly lit bedroom, littered with coats. In the next room someone 
was singing one of those haunting Neapolitan folk-songs that make 
one catch one’s breath whether one can understand the words or 
not, so charged is the music with love and sorrow. The applause 
had not subsided before Madeleina, her mother, and two more 
sisters were wringing us simultaneously by the hand. The young 
men clustered by the door fell back to admit us into the inner room, 
Mama explaining that this was usually let out as a schoolroom, 
‘but to-day is our festa.’ The Italian has the supreme gift of 
doffing his cares with his workaday clothes. So, at least, I judged 
from the smiling faces that greeted us as we stood blinking in the 
strong light. A girl jumped up to give us chairs, checking her 
conversation in mid-sentence, and as we sat down the girls behind 
leant forward to wish us good evening. People were seated in a 
double row against the walls, the girls grouped together on one 
side, the married women with their husbands opposite, the young 
men standing by the door. Everyone seemed smiling and the air 
buzzed with laughter and gay voices. In one corner sat the 
orchestra of four or five men, one of whom looked up from his idle 
toying with a guitar to smile at me. He was one of the principal 
shopkeepers of Capri. Madeleina sat down at the end of the room 
between her husband and the best man. Despite her smile she 
appeared tired, dark shadows under her eyes making her cheeks look 
blanched. She shifted nearer towards her husband, her eyes 
testing enviously on the orange blossom in his button-hole as if 
she would wish to curl up and sleep with her head in its place. 
I wondered whether she had been up at dawn helping the family 
to give a final scrub, and how she would keep herself awake for 
another four or five hours. 

Voices were suddenly drowned by the band striking up a dance. 
My friend gave me a prod and I realised that a young man was 
bowing low in front of me. As he straightened I recognised a 
builder’s labourer that I had seen at work the day before. We 
started off in a one-step. Never have I strained so hard to follow 
my partner, but he danced easily and the joy of movement soon 
gtipped me. The air was stagnant and blue with smoke, couples 
jostled continually, the scrape of feet on tiles made an undercurrent 
to the lilting music. We had hardly got really going when the 
music changed to a waltz and some unseen Master of Ceremonies 
called out ‘Here ends dance number one, change your partners 
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for dance number two.’ As my partner’s arm dropped someone 
touched my shoulder, and before I knew where I was I was off again 
with another cavalier, ‘Thank you, signorina,’ murmuring in my 
ear. My partner’s hand grew sticky with heat; he pushed me 
through various steps, whirled me round, narrowly missed cap- 
sizing a mandoline player, and then ‘Change your partners for dance 
number three’ rang out the commanding voice. It was amusing 
to watch the young men scramble towards the popular partners ; 
first come first served was the rule, and those outstripped fell back 
ruefully to solace themselves by dancing with the less popular 
girls or to take up points of vantage ready to be the first claimant 
next time. Only the unmarried girls and men danced. I was very 
hot when, at the end of five dances, I was bowed back to my seat, 
and the girls near twitted me good-humouredly because of my 
flaming cheeks. 

I was still quivering breathlessly and excitedly when a young 
facchino strode into the room, top-hat rakishly askew, his face 
daubed comically. Twirling his stick, he began a humorous 
song in a full bass voice. The words I could not understand, but 
his action made it clear enough that he, as a young blood, had 
suffered various distressing vicissitudes. His audience laughed, 
clapped and laughed again, and he was called back several times 
to bow and smile shyly, for bravado deserted him at the end of 
his song. Even when he finally disappeared all eyes still rested 
expectantly on the doorway. In a moment Madeleina’s mother 
appeared carrying a great tray of clinking liqueur glasses, a daughter 
following with another piled high with biscuits and small cakes. 
We were all hungry, yet there was no grabbing. We drank to each 
other in home-made cognac. As I finished I noticed Madeleina 
sleepily twisting her wedding-ring round her finger. I went up 
to ask if I might see it. The ring was curiously wrought and a 
word of admiration brought forth the little story. It was a crucifix 
that had belonged to her grandmother. Her husband had had it 
made into a ring and the priest had allowed her to wear it on her 
left hand, with the ordinary gold band on her right. 

The music struck up afresh and I slipped hastily back to my 
seat. A handsome old fisherman, his white beard newly clipped, 
stepped out to dance the tarantella. As he warmed to his task 
his eyes flashed, his body swayed rhythmically to the music, he 
drummed his heels steadily on the floor. The old dame, his partner, 
grew breathless over her tripping part, laughing when she was too 
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slow. Madeleina’s father joined in with her mother-in-law, the 
latter protesting vehemently, yet obviously greatly flattered. She 
was too fat for grace and danced pantingly, her hair getting dis- 
hevelled. When the music stopped she could only sink into a 
chair gasping and mopping her face, envy in her eyes as the 
handsome old fisherman and his partner bowed alone to the 
applause. 

A dark-haired girl then sang. It was late when she had finished. 
With handshakes to those near us we crossed over to Madeleina. 
She jumped up to kiss us on both cheeks, her husband wrung 
our hands, and then Madeleina’s mother led us out. ‘ You must 
see the baby before you go,’ she insisted, ‘and you must have some 
more to eat and drink.’ The sleeping infant was prodded into 
wakefulness, and while we inspected him great glasses of some red 
liqueur were poured out. We drank to the health of everyone 
that we could think of, beginning and ending with Madeleina and 
her mother. Amid kisses and handshakes we were led to the door, 
but the mother suddenly stopped us. ‘ Your little children,’ she 
said to my friend and disappeared. She came back hastily wrapping 
up some cakes and biscuits ‘ to give to your little children because 
they could not come.’ 


The night was sweet with vague scents as I stood on my balcony 
saying good night to a magic, moonlight world. Silver lights were 
on the sea and the gentle breeze crooned some mystic fable amid 
the olive trees. Suddenly, near by, there swelled up a chorus of 
men’s voices, and the song they sang was that haunting Neapolitan 
folk-song that is mingled sorrow and love. 

CHARLOTTE HaMILTon. 
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1. 


Eieut o'clock sounded gently from the belfry of Wimpleford 
Church. The bells, like the walls of many houses in Wimple- 
ford, were old and a little cracked ; but they suited Wimpleford, 
especially on a November evening, when their vibrations as they 
left the belfry were instantly wrapped like new-born babes in an 
ethereal blanket of soft damp air. The muffled chime reached 
just as far as Lamb Lane, stole into the dining-room of 
‘ Woodman’s,’ and impinged on the ear of Mrs. Felton Phipps as 
she was finishing an apple. She made a finicking flutter in the 
finger-bowl, folded her napkin neatly, tinkled the Swiss cow-bell 
beside her, and walked into her drawing-room, or, as she preferred 
to call it, her library. 

For a few moments, standing in front of the bright fire and 
placing her small and rather cold feet alternately upon the fender, 
she looked at her image in the lacquer-framed mirror over the 
mantelpiece. A pat on the corsage, a light pressure of hands on 
the hair above the ears, and all was well there; not too much 
powder, and the black velvet band across the forehead in place. 
Mrs. Felton Phipps was quite satisfied with her reflection: she 
thought it, not beautiful indeed, but profoundly expressive. Her 
hair was dark brown, her forehead high and white, her eyebrows 
well marked, and her gaze, she considered, penetrating. She did 
not dwell on her stature, which was below the average, on the 
slightly too rich colour of her cheeks, on the sharpish curve of her 
nose, or on the insignificance of her chin ; but she drew in a breath 
through her nostrils to assure herself that they had not lost their 
sensitiveness, and moved her lips to form that half-smile which 
she believed to be mysterious. She looked round the room: it 
was ready. The coffee-cups stood on the plain square table near 
the door; beside them a plate of mixed biscuits and two saucers 
of dry local chocolates. A gawky country girl brought in one of 
those coffee-makers of glass that hold coffee at the top and water 
in a globular retort below. The chairs and the settee were 
arranged in a curve having, as the mathematicians say, two foci; 
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one focus was the fire, and the other a tapestry-covered chair 
with arms, placed by itself between the fire-place and the chintz 
window-curtains. Behind this throne, on the corner of the writing- 
table, stood a reading-lamp. 

Yes, all was ready, and they would soon arrive. Mrs. Felton 
Phipps put in a few finishing touches. She covered the Tatler by 
the Manchester Guardian, placed two newly received review copies 
in prominence on the top of the revolving bookcase, and distributed 
ash-trays round the circle. To make the final inspection she 
unfolded and fixed in the red grooves on each side of her nose the 
pince-nez with which she was unfortunately compelled to assist 
the penetration of her gaze. Everything was perfectly satisfactory 
—the manuscript by the reading chair, the quotations marked by 
paper markers in the book, and the firelight flickering cosily on 
the heavy old beams in the ceiling, the backs of the books in the 
low book-shelves, the rust-red dahlias leaning richly out of their 
bowl of rough green pottery, the lamps shedding ripe autumn tints 
through shades of painted paper, the inviting coffee-cups with their 
edge of royal blue, the Diirer prints, the ‘ Golden Bowl ’ portrait of 
Henry James, the Medici reproduction of ‘ Primavera,’ the Afghan 
rugs on the stained boards, the brass warming-pan and ladles on 
the walls, and the two copies of black Wedgwood paterae that gave 
an air to the mantelpiece. ‘Decidedly in the note,’ thought 
Mrs. Felton Phipps to herself. She twitched aside one of the 
window-curtains. The rain was over, so they would all come. 

The quarter-past struck, and she sank into the chintz-covered 
settee. Though this was but one of her regular Friday evenings, 
she felt a flutter of excitement. She was going to read them a 
paper on ‘ The Message of George Meredith.’ It would be rather 
beyond them, perhaps, but it would assist them to a glimmering 
of the fundamentals. The ‘ fundamentals’ were her strong point ; 
she was proud of her grasp of them. It would not do, however, 
to let her emotions upset her poise—another of her prides. She 
relaxed her limbs accordingly, composed her mind into a state 
of concentrated vacuity, and murmured to herself several times 
‘I am feeling quite calm, quite calm, quite calm.’ Auto-suggestion 
was successful. The flutter subsided ‘in her bosom, poise returned 
to her spirit, and satisfaction to her reflections. How pleasant 
these literary evenings were, to be sure; they seemed to give so 
much pleasure, so much help. Wimpleford was such a charming 
place, but left. behind in the race. When she had first arrived, 
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there had been no intellectual life at all: the place, dozing all day, 
went to sleep at sunset. So she might have left it, using it just as 
a pillow for an over-active brain, as a picturesque note in her 
personal background ; but she had seen her duty. The soil was 
thin, but eager for the seed of enlightenment. She had sown it. 
The decaying magazine club had burgeoned anew, there were 
lectures now and then in the Leadbetter Hall—it did not cost much 
to put up for a night some young exponent of Guild Socialism or 
the Future of Democracy—and, above all, there were these Friday 
evenings fortnightly in the winter. ‘You have lightened our 
darkness, dear madam,’ old Mr. Crabtree had said. She had. 
It was an exacting task—Mrs. Felton Phipps passed her hand over 
her brow as she sat up, and continued the motion over her back 
hair—but they were so grateful for her radiations. Yes, 
‘ Woodman’s ’"—the delightful old name of her cottage in the 
Clumber Hills—was in some sort a lighthouse to Wimpleford. She 
beamed ; and the sound of goloshes on wet stones proclaimed that 
the first benighted mariner had steered safely into intellectual 
waters. 


II. 


A timid knock on the front door, followed by a burst of excited 
whispers, betrayed the presence of Miss Trumpitter, the elderly 
spinster of Cherry Cottage, from whose public demeanour it was 
to be inferred that life was an endless series of joyful surprises— 
a creditable attitude in one who had just enough to live on and no 
prospect of leaving Wimpleford, even for a night, until the Day 
of Judgment. The maid’s amiability in hanging up her cloak was 
evidently arousing her to whispered transports. The door of the 
library opened and in came the thin figure, clothed in a black skirt 
and bodice. Alice Trumpitter was sixty and ecstatic: she had a 
childlike soul and a pippin-like countenance. With a high-pitched 
‘Ah!’ signifying apparently that the unexpected joy of seeing 
Mrs. Felton Phipps alive in her own house was quite overpowering, 
Miss Trumpitter extended with an ample motion a hand, every 
finger of which was tense with greeting. With such a gesture 
aspirants on the boards of Sadler’s Wells theatre might once have 
been taught to welcome long-lost relations. 

‘ Good evening, good evening! I hope I’m not too early, but my 
watch had stopped. There’s the half-hour. What a lovely fire! 
No, dear, thank you, not a bit cold; such a warm evening, and 
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I have my shawl. Ah, the dear dahlias, and from your own sweet 
garden ; and the green bowl—such taste always! And the neuritis 
—better, I do hope. Oo-o0 you poor dear, this dreadful damp!’ 
So Miss Trumpitter bubbled on, while her hostess lit the spirit lamp 
under the coflee apparatus, and prepared to receive the rest of her 
company. 

These, headed by the vicar and his sister, followed one another 
at short intervals, to be welcomed with all fine shades of gracious- 
ness by the source of their enlightenment. The Reverend Edward 
Morse was a solidly built, dumpling-faced man of forty—a sturdy 
character of infinite charity, but little polish. He served his Maker 
and his fellowman with his heart rather than his head, which 
suited Wimpleford down to the ground, for his heart was large 
and his head was small. Mrs. Felton Phipps often doubted whether 
his sermons did much credit to her beams; and well she might, 
for the vicar only exposed himself to the rays out of good-fellow- 
ship: he did not attempt to focus them. The only lantern unto 
his feet was that enlarged on by the Psalmist: it lit the path 
of his duty with sufficient clarity. Mrs. Felton Phipps’ threshold 
lay fortnightly in that path and duly received the imprint of his 
hobnailed boots. Miss Morse, restless and wispy, was equally im- 
pervious to intellectual rays, but she came because there were people. 
When her brother had been a curate at Cheltenham she had been 
happy : her life at Wimpleford was one long regret for the tea and 
tattle of that populous spa, where from morning till night she 
could weave an endless daisy-chain of delightful trivialities. 

Hard upon their heels, with steps as portentous as those of the 
Commendatore’s statue in ‘Don Giovanni,’ came Mr. Crabtree 
with Evangeline Crabtree in tow. He was an impressive figure, 
a pillar of Wimpleford, for forty years the Commissioner of its 
Oaths, and now, in retirement, its leading layman and senior church- 
warden. The top of his great bullet-shaped head was six feet two 
inches above the square toes of his massive boots, and the even 
tint of sanguine, rich and deep, that suffused his features, made 
him remarkable even in an assembly of British farmers. The 
opulent circumference of his waistcoat preceded his main body by 
an ample distance; he held himself erect and planted his feet 
slowly and firmly, as if to restrain this prominent big drum from 
overbalancing him. All his motions, his speech, and his mental 
processes were deliberate and rather old-fashioned. 

‘Good evening to you, dear madam,’ was his booming address 
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to Mrs. Felton Phipps; he scanned each word distinctly and with 
emphasis. ‘Adamp night. You must please to tell me the subject 
of your address to-night. The message of George Meredith? Very 
good, very good, I shall be all attention. Well, Vicar, and how 
does your mother? Miss Trumpitter, you will please not to rise. 
I will do myself the honour to be your neighbour.’ 

The settee creaked as Mr. Crabtree bore down upon its centre, 
spread out his knees, with his bulging form between them, and 
laid a thick pancake of a hand upon each thigh. Evangeline, 
his daughter, came to squeeze her bony form in beside him. She 
had his large limbs and his prominent teeth, but not his impressive- 
ness. She was a vacant creature, placid but colourless: all her juice 
had been sucked into the widowed father whose service was her life. 
George Meredith would have appreciated Mr. Crabtree, but neither 
Mr. Crabtree nor his daughter had any notion of appreciating 
George Meredith. Theirs was the precious gift of being edified 
by what they did not understand. 

There was already quite a hum in the room by the time 
Mr. Crabtree had settled himself. The coffee retort had produced 
hot brown liquor, and the cups tinkled. Mr. Eversley Parlow, 
one of the masters at the Grammar School, was the best hander 
of cups in Wimpleford, and in his hands mixed biscuits took the 
air of exquisite petits fours. Mr. Ironside, most melancholic of 
organists, was discussing the formation of a mixed hockey side, 
with the two Miss Dodds, the bank manager’s daughters. If there 
was a life and soul of Wimpleford, the Miss Dodds were an important 
part of it. They played its tennis and croquet, got up its picnics, 
helped in its entertainments, sang in its choir, attended its Sunday 
School. Minnie played the violin, Dot sang; both out of tune. 
Diminutive Miss Cherry, the schoolmistress, came with rustling Mrs. 
Prince, the doctor’s wife; and, last of all, young Stanley Cooke 
from the Mill House gallantly escorting Miss Dudgeon, an evan- 
escent wraith of fifty, attached to this life by a Pekingese spaniel 
and a grand piano. 

Mrs. Felton Phipps, having hovered among her guests suffici- 
ently, began to move unobtrusively towards her reading-chair. 
As she surveyed the company, she could not suppress a feeling of 
superior amusement. There was so little leaven in that lump, she 
felt. Vital people thronged her flat in London on similar evenings 
and worried ideas—more often reputations—to rags. But then 
. .. they were so restless: good talkers, but bad listeners. They 
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would not have borne ‘The Message of George Meredith’ for 
five minutes. Deep in her heart the good lady was aware that 
no performance of her own was responsible for the assured position 
she enjoyed in the literary smuggery of London. The defunct 
Felton Phipps, political editor of a Liberal daily paper, had 
given it to her—the only return he could make for one year of 
nominal matrimony, during which she had conscientiously seen that 
he took his medicine after meals. In London she merged in the 
intellectual background ; in Wimpleford she had a background of 
herown. She ministered; sheled. Their attempts to follow were 
almost touching. If only there were a few more like Stanley 
Cooke, who had ideas and had read something. Stanley Cooke 
was a nice boy, who recited verse very prettily. 

Ten minutes to nine; time to begin. Mrs. Felton Phipps 
struck a match to light the candle of the reading-lamp. There 
was a rustling as of a heap of dead leaves stirred by an autumn 
gust, a chair-leg squeaked on the boards, a giggle, a few murmurs, 
then silence as the heap composed itself to immobility. The reader 
took her throne, bestowed a benignant half-smile on the assembly, 
hooked her pince-nez on to her nose, supported her right elbow on 
the arm of her chair, and inclined her head to rest lightly upon 
two plump fingers. The beacon was now finally illumined. 


‘In the presence of a great intellect we are as little children ; 
we hear words with our ears that we cannot understand in our 
hearts. Our apprehensions are dim; there are darknesses, there 
are mysteries. Only by devoted attention can we penetrate to 
the fundamental simplicity of all great thought. My object 
to-night is to show...’ 


Her dry, unmusical voice poured evenly into the cups of their 
misty consciousness. Mr. Crabtree, sitting like a Buddha, closed 
his eyes; Mr. Ironside was mentally humming Hopkins in F. 
Each one of them was a stream, moving in flood, silent and gentle, 
like the swollen Wimple. The steady trickle of words came down 
upon them like the November rain, accepted and carried away by 
flowing waters, onward and onward. They sat there in the heart 
of rural England, cut off from its beatings by the four walls of the 
house in Lamb Lane. The labourers were in bed; the farmers 
were smoking their last pipes; the squires, stiff after hunting or 
walking through turnips, were yawning over the Morning Post ; 
in the bar of the Lion leading shopkeepers were drinking hot 
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spirits—all as their forefathers had done for generations. Yet here 
in sleepy Wimpleford, this little crowd of betwixt-and-betweens, 
neither squires, labourers, nor farmers, were imbibing a new thing 
—Culture, light, from a mediocre paper on the poet of Mother Earth, 
the hearty priest of the Comic Spirit, whom few of them had ever 
tried to read, and fewer succeeded in understanding—a paper of 
snippets from other men’s thoughts, presenting a desiccated George 
Meredith, a dreary pioneer of enlightenment, shorn of all that 
rumbustiousness and beetle-tossing sinew which made the real 
George Meredith a giant. 


‘So may we read and little find them cold ; 
Not frosty lamps illumining dead space, 
Not distant aliens, not senseless Powers. 
The fire is in them whereof we are born, 
The music of their motion may be ours. 
Spirit shall deem them beckoning Earth and voiced 
Sisterly to her, in her beams rejoiced 
Of love, the grand impulsion, we behold 
The love that lends her grace 
Among the starry fold.’ 


In a hollow voice, with this last quotation—incomprehensible 
to all but one—Mrs. Felton Phipps came toa close. Her audience 
gave a heave of relief and clapped its hands, Miss Trumpitter in 
passionate approbation, the vicar absent-mindedly, Mr. Crabtree 
with all the dignity of slowly returning consciousness. Stiff limbs 
were stretched, numbed toes were wriggled, and in a music of re- 
stored circulation they waited to see what fire would descend upon 
the vicar’s lips. ‘Frosty lamps illumining dead space ’—the 
words hummed idly in Stanley Cooke’s brain. 


III. 


The vicar’s lips on these occasions were not touched with 
heavenly coals. With the air of presenting the united suffrages 
of the company, he pronounced his consecrated formula. 

‘I am sure we are all very grateful to Mrs. Felton Phipps for 
her most interesting address. I feel that it will help us all to 4 
deeper appreciation of——’ 

The blank was filled according to circumstances, and was 
followed by a few painful stutterings on the subject of the paper, 
with a final expression of hope that other members of the company 
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better qualified than himself would give it the benefit of their 
opinions. In earlier days Mrs. Felton Phipps had shared this 
hope, but it had proved a delusive one, for it only meant that 
her company had sat for five minutes in deathly petrifaction, as 
if the vicar had intimated that the Last Trump was due to sound, 
and ‘might be heard at any moment. She had accordingly 
given up waiting, but followed the vicar’s formalities instantly 
with an invitation to more chocolates and cigarettes. This occa- 
sioned an agreeable mélée, in which seats were changed and ex- 
hausted brain-cells revived. Conversation became a matter of twos 
and threes. Mrs. Felton Phipps refreshed more earnest spirits 
with additional views and elucidations, while the less earnest found 
mental relief in the discussion of current affairs in Wimpleford. 

On this occasion the earnest spirits were few and half-hearted. 
In her languid way Miss Dudgeon was well read; her inward 
digestion of the word was, however, feeble. ‘Thank you so much, 
Car, dear,’ she said in her thin voice, ‘ I wish I could write like you. 
You make me want to read him all over again.’ 

‘ Please to come and take a place by the fire, madam,’ boomed 
Mr. Crabtree, ‘I fear you may take cold. Evangeline, my dear, 
allow Mrs. Felton Phipps to come. We are indebted to you for a 
delightful discourse. Pray, now, did you know Mr. Meredith ?’ 

She answered with some consequence: ‘No, but I met him 
once or twice, when he was in London. I was too young to do 
more than admire at a distance.’ 

‘Of course, of course, a very interesting experience. I was 
once in the same room with Mr. Gladstone. So long as I live I 
shall not forget it. And now, dear madam, I must bid you good 
night ; we must not detain you. Come, Evangeline.’ Mr. Crabtree 
with impressive farewells all round proceeded majestically into the 
hall, Mr. Ironside with the sisters Dodd, still chattering of hockéy, 
followed, and Mr. Eversley Parlow, with a gallant gesture, took 
under his wing Mrs. Prince and Miss Cherry. 

The circle was now narrower and more intimate; Mrs. Felton 
Phipps liked it so. ‘Don’t ell run away,’ she pleaded, coming 
from the door to the fireside, and stretching out a hand to the 
blaze. 

Miss Trumpitter stood up and seized her other hand with 
emotion. Her voice rang with appreciative sympathy. ‘ Ah, 
poo-oor dear, come and warm the cold hands. So interesting! 
And you really met him! HowlIenvy you! Meeting everybody 
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as you do. Such a privilege! It is quite an education for us all 
to have you here.’ 

‘One has had one’s opportunities,’ simpered her hostess, 
‘though one is conscious of not having made the most of them.’ 

‘You must find us very quiet and homely here,’ put in the 
vicar, while his sister gave a confirmatory sigh. 

‘ But so restful. You cannot think what it is after the bustle 
of London to come back to Wimpleford, the old grey walls and 
Mother Earth.’ Mrs. Felton Phipps figuratively cast herself on 
the bosom of the Clumber Hills. 

‘Oh, it’s pretty enough and all that,’ said Miss Morse im- 
patiently, ‘ but there’s nothing going on and so few people. In 
Cheltenham it was one thing after another all day long. It’s a 
pity more lively people don’t come and live here.’ 

‘Oh, but do you know,’ joyfully proclaimed Miss Trumpitter, 
‘I quite forgot I had a letter from my friend Miss Bagshaw this 
morning—she was a cousin of Dr. Friedheim of Exeter whom: we 
used to know in Oxford days—and she says that Mrs. Anerley, 
who has been living near her in Norfolk, told a friend of hers that 
she had bought an old house in the Clumber Hills that she had 
quite fallen in love with. And what house do you think it was ! 
Wimpleford Manor! ’ Miss Trumpitter chortled at the coincidence 
as she went on. ‘Oh yes, and she said she thought Mrs. Anerley 
was going to drive over this week to have another look at the 
house and make arrangements for getting in.’ 

‘There now,’ chimed in Miss Morse. ‘So that’s who it was 
in the motor which arrived at the Lion this afternoon. Mrs. 
Hobbs told me when I went to get some postcards. ‘‘A lady and 
her daughter,” she said, ‘“‘in a big covered car.” Did you see 
them, Mrs. Felton Phipps ? ’ 

Mrs. Felton Phipps played her mysterious smile and said she 
was afraid that the momentous arrival had escaped her, as she 
spent so little time looking out of the window. 

‘Mrs. Anerley must be wealthy,’ remarked the vicar simply. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Miss Trumpitter eagerly, ‘she is very well off. 
Miss Bagshaw says she is a wonderful woman. She writes novels 
or poetry, I think. Perhaps you know her, dear friend ?’ 

‘Mrs. Anerley, Mrs. Anerley ?’ Mrs. Felton Phipps pondered. 
“No, she hasn’t come within one’s purview. One fights shy of 
best sellers.’ 

‘What about that one, then?’ asked Stanley Cooke with a 
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twinkle. He picked up from the revolving bookcase a new book 
with a coloured wrapper, which displayed an exceedingly youthful 
flaxen-haired widow in deepest mourning, casting soulful eyes to 
heaven, one hand clasping a golden cross on her bosom and the 
other dropping a pearl necklace on to the floor. ‘ “‘ Renunciation,” 
by Sidonie Le Grice. That sounds gay. She’s all the rage now, 
isn’t she ? What's that book of hers called that ran into millions 
during the war.’ 

‘Oh, “‘Incense,”’ Miss Morse said with enthusiasm. ‘A 
perfectly sweet book! It made me cry quarts. I love her novels.’ 

Mrs. Felton Phipps pursed her lips. ‘ A little too sweet for me, 
I confess,’ she said, more to Stanley Cooke than to anyone else. 
‘The appeal is so superficial. I can’t think why they sent me 
that one to review.’ 

The general attention was at this moment distracted by a 
sound of loud voices coming from the direction of the Lion, a little 
way down the street. It was not quite a peaceful sound, and the 
vicar, looking worried, moved towards the window. His sister, 
all agog, followed him. Mrs. Felton Phipps profited by this dis- 
traction to add, as she exercised her sensitive nostrils, ‘One doesn’t 
know which offends one most, the mawkishness of those who write 
such books or the sloppymindedness of those who read them.’ 

As Miss Dudgeon and Miss Trumpitter were also glancing 
towards the window through which raucous, beery but unintel- 
ligible comments were being wafted, Stanley Cooke ventured to 
respond at the expense of Miss Morse’s idol, ‘ Yes, I know. Can’t 
you see Sidonie Le Grice ?—an anaemic spinster with a watery 
eye, foaming with piety and passion.’ 

A knock on the front door broke off the thread. In a moment 
the gawky maid came in with a fluster and asked for Mr. Morse, 
who left the room with her and, after murmuring in the hall, 
walked out into the road with the unknown knocker. Miss Morse 
remained glued to the window. 

‘What is it, dear ? ’ asked Miss Trumpitter anxiously. 

‘Some men out of the Lion making a row in the street. I 
couldn’t hear what Harry Lestock said to Ben. It sounded like 
something about a woman.’ 

Miss Trumpitter groaned with effusion. 

“Oh, the poor vicar! Too bad! And the men have been so 
much better lately after his splendid sermon on Temperance ! ’ 
This was followed by a little speculative discussion, from which 
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Mrs. Felton Phipps held aloof, as to which of the local rowdies was 
likely to have been the cause of the disturbance. By the time this 
was disposed of, a sudden silence in the vicinity of the Lion and 
the clatter of rustic boots retiring proclaimed the success of the 
vicar’s intervention. 

‘ Here’s Ben coming back again,’ called out Miss Morse ; ‘ and 
two women with him—ladies, I think. Bless me, he’s bringing 
them in here!’ 

At this crescendo a thrill pervaded the library of ‘Woodman’s’: 
life had driven out literature. All eyes were fixed on the door, and 
Mrs. Felton Phipps stood warily upon the hearthrug, prepared to 
adjust her expression to the requirement of any circumstances or 
visitors. 


IV. 


Mr. Morse—so it seemed to Stanley Cooke—brought in some- 
thing more than two ladies: he brought in an atmosphere. The 
elder lady was tall, in a solid middle age, but erect and elastic, 
with a firm self-possession that was almost startling. Her features, 
notably her eyes, were compelling—not domineering, but simply 
magnetic : there was a fund of energy in her glance which gathered 
other energies irresistibly into its-orbit. So fresh and forcible a 
personality, by its mere approach, dimmed the other occupants 
of the library, and the library itself. Mrs. Felton Phipps herself 
looked less superior, Miss Dudgeon more ghostly, Miss Morse more 
trivial. Only the vicar seemed undiminished, though his un- 
wieldiness was accentuated by the grace and beauty of the younger 
woman. She, too, was tall and self-possessed—obviously 3 
daughter—but her magnetism was of another kind. 

So purely chiselled a face, pale but not wan under the black 
hat, must draw admiration whenever it was shown. Her dark 
grey eyes, frank and untroubled, were earnest without being 
austere. Her quiet expression revealed no secrets, but Stanley 
Cooke, in the first flutter of headlong attraction to a light of youth 
so strong and lovely, felt that to pursue those secrets would be 
highly agreeable. 

They were, as the vicar announced, Mrs. Anerley and her 
daughter; Mrs. Felton Phipps had said ‘ How do you do ?’ on a 
note of marked interrogation. 

“I ventured to ask these ladies to come in,’ explained the 
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vicar, ‘to meet you and our other friends and give them a better 
idea of Wimpleford manners. Some of the men, I am ashamed to 
say, were behaving very rudely.’ 

Mrs. Anerley caught him up in a penetrating voice of a warm 
low timbre. 

‘ Please, not a word ‘about that, Vicar, though you must have 
thought it strange to meet your future parishioners in such a 
situation. It was kind of you to come out, but Guinevere and 
I are well able to look after ourselves. We were coming back to 
the Lion from posting a letter; and when I saw that silly girl 
allowing herself to be mauled about by those boys, I had to say a 
word of sense to them. I should have made them ashamed of 
themselves before I had finished with them. They only want firm 
guidance, poor things! We know these village lads, don’t we, 
Guin? I am only sorry to have disturbed your company. I 
could not resist the opportunity of meeting my future friends. 
You must introduce me.’ 

The introductions were performed by Mrs. Felton Phipps, and 
Stanley Cooke observed that Mrs. Anerley was anything but per- 
functory in response. She struck him as one accustomed rather 
to bestow a handshake than to accept one. Miss Dudgeon was 
evanescent, Miss Morse nervous, Miss Trumpitter anxious, and the 
young man himself a trifle over-debonair, in their salutations, 
but Mrs. Anerley faced them fairly and squarely all alike, looking 
full into their faces as she listened attentively to their names. 
She gathered them all in, and Guinevere then accepted them with 
4 smile as gathered. 

Mrs. Anerley refused a seat by the fire. She was plainly one 
of those people who are never cold; but Stanley Cooke wondered 
if Mrs. Felton Phipps quite meant her to sit in the chair from which 
she had so recently distilled culture. The chair commanded the 
room, and Mrs. Anerley assumed it. Her enthronement took 
place quite naturally: there was another queen in Brentford— 
that was all. The rest grouped themselves effectively before her : 
they had no other choice. Stanley Cooke tempted the lovely 
Guinevere with a biscuit, which she took frankly and bit with a 
healthy snap. The biscuit enabled him to slip on to the settee 
beside her, but her gaze was not to be distracted. She, too, was 
obviously a satellite. He was able to feast his eyes on her profile 
for some moments without embarrassment. 

When he turned round, Mrs. Anerley was radiating more 
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strongly than ever. ‘I have taken Wimpleford to my heart 
already,’ she was saying, ‘I was guided here. Truly, I may say 
with reverence, I am guided in all my ways.’ The tone of over- 
whelming certainty in which she uttered these words prevented 
their seeming too ridiculous. ‘ Your wonderful old church, Vicar, 
has said such things to me. I wrote a long letter to my girls in 
Norfolk to-night all about Wimpleford. I remember my dear 
girls wherever I go: they are always so interested, and hand my 
letters round so eagerly. Have you a Girls’ Club, here, Mrs. Felton 
Phipps ?’ 

Mrs. Felton Phipps looked a little blank, and said she believed 
not. 

‘Oh well, we must try and get one up,’ remarked Mrs. Anerley 
with energy. ‘If one can inspire the young the response is 
wonderful. I wish you could see our girls in Norfolk at our weekly 
meetings ; such live, happy young creatures, and so interested in 
all our activities. I believe in activity, of mind and body. ' We 
make them play all kinds of games, my chick there leads the Guides, 
and I make a point of devising some new surprise for them at our 
weekly club evenings.’ 

‘They love it so when mother reads them Shakespeare or the 
“Tdylls of the King.” We dress her up, and they are thrilled,’ 
said Miss Anerley—in an even voice of devotion. 

‘Do they appreciate Shakespeare?’ inquired Mrs. Felton 
Phipps, with the ghost of a smile. 

‘Oh dear, yes!’ answered Mrs. Anerley enthusiastically. 
‘The only thing is to make it vivid, to appeal to the heart. It is 
just the same with music. You don’t want a dull and empty 
cleverness, you want to get at their hearts. I always try to do 
that. Sometimes when I sing them some of the dear old songs 
I see the tears streaming down their dear faces. Have you any 
musicians here ? ’ 

‘Miss Dudgeon plays the piano beautifully,’ said the vicar. 

‘How delightful! Miss Dudgeon, I shall count on you to 
come and play to me on my Steinway. I love to sit in the twilight 
and let myself soar away with Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Some 
of my poems that have touched the hearts of my friends most 
deeply were born in music.’ 

By this invitation Miss Dudgeon was firmly attached. 

Mrs. Anerley with a masterly ease not only gathered but 
garnered them—most of them, that is. The notion of Wimpleford 
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Manor as a centre of busy social activities—and there were 
county people, it appeared, among this lady’s friends—charmed 
Miss Morse. Miss Trumpitter, on tentative inquiry. whether she 
knew Miss Bagshaw, fell at once to a description of her friend as 
‘a truly fine and beautiful nature.’ Stanley Cooke, though 
stiffer in stalk, had been mown down by Guinevere’s beauty, and 
the owner of ‘ Woodman’s’ herself remained the only one whose 
adhesion to the sheaf seemed in the least doubtful. 

Stanley Cooke, by way of standing up for local institutions, 
observed : ‘Mrs. Felton Phipps has just been reading to us—we 
are a kind of informal literary society, you know—a most delight- 
ful article on ‘“‘ The Message of George Meredith.” ’ 

No remark could have been more apposite. Mrs. Anerley 
turned the eye of an illuminate on her hostess and proceeded in 
fruity antiphon : 

‘The message, yes, that is it. How glad I am that you feel 
the great mystery of authorship! We who write have a message. 
For many years, while my dear husband lived and in the first dark 
years of widowhood, I was dumb. I should have laughed if anyone 
had suggested I should write a book. But in the first years of 
war, it was wonderfully revealed to me. I wrote my first novel 
that year, and soon afterwards my first book of poems appeared. 
As I wrote, my pen, as I know beyond all doubt, was guided. I 
was to bear a message and the fruit has been wonderful. Too 
wonderful, I say it in ali humility. I have received hundreds of 
letters from unknown, lonely hearts all over the world that have 
been touched. I used at first to be much troubled and discouraged 
by the cruel ridicule of dry and conceited critics, but these letters 
—I have ten albums of them—healed my wounds. I never look 
at reviews now. The hearts of my friends are my critics and my 
comforters. The books that strike home to the great heart of the 
people come to me of themselves. When I go into my writing- 
toom I have only to give myself to the guidance, and the message 
bursts upon me, filling me with awe.’ Mrs. Anerley’s bosom heaved 
within her black mantle. 

‘You are very fortunate to have such ready inspiration,’ said 
Mrs. Felton Phipps without warmth, while Mrs. Anerley took 
breath, and Miss Trumpitter gasped ‘ How wonderful ! ’ 

‘Mother is only allowed to write in the mornings now,’ said 
Guinevere, with a look towards her mother of earnest adoration. 
“She used to write all night sometimes, and we would find her 
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nearly dead in the morning. Sir Framley Poles told her she would 
break down if she wrote more than three hours a day. It was he 
who told her to live in a sleepier air, 80 we looked about here.’ 

Stanley Cooke loved her for her gaucherie, though his warm 
glances were unobserved by their object. 

Mrs. Anerley had risen: ‘ Even so,’ she said triumphantly, ‘I 
finished my last novel in two months, and the publisher has hardly 
been able to keep pace with the demand. And the dear sister 
hearts in America are clamouring for it. Last autumn I was 
invited there by one of the great women’s societies. Such warn, 
vital people! They met me with light blue banners. And now, 
dear Mrs. Felton Phipps,’ she went on, ‘ we must not keep you out 
of bed any longer. I cannot say what a privilege it has been to 
meet you. I hope——’ Mrs. Anerley had risen, and as she passed 
the revolving bookcase, her features assumed a final beatification. 
Solemniy she chanted, ‘ Guinevere, give me the fountain pen !’ 

With a queenly gesture she picked up the copy of ‘ Renunciation’ 
with its wrapper of the flaxen-haired widow, opened it, and on the 
first inner leaf wrote in a bold flourishing hand with a broad nib: 
‘A message to a kindred spirit, Sidonie Le Grice.’ 

‘Dear friend,’ she exclaimed royally, laying the book with 
its open page down where all could see it and grasping Mrs. Felton 
Phipps in a tense grip, ‘I see that my message means some- 
thing to you. I wrote it for the bereaved. The intimate sorrows 
that we have known are hidden from the rest of the world. Please 
accept the little inscription. I feel that you understand. Good 
night, and thank you so much. Good night, Vicar, good night, 
good night.’ 

She shook hands with them all and walked, with the splendour 
of a fine ship just leaving port, out of the door which Stanley Cooke 
held open. Guinevere followed her, and smiled at him divinely. 
But the energy of Sidonie Le Grice outlasted her physical dis- 
appearance. Irresistibly she drew them all into her powerful wake. 
The vicar could escort her back to the Lion. Stanley Cooke, 
seeing Miss Dudgeon home, would also go that way. Miss 
Trumpitter would join company, vicarage-wards, with Miss Morse. 
It all happened as simply as the emptying of a bath-tub. Before 
she had realised it, Mrs. Felton Phipps was left high and dry in 
the book-room at ‘ Woodman’s,’ alone with the fundamentals, 
two sugarless biscuits and the signature of Sidonie Le Grice. 
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‘She thought I had bought it,’ the poor lady murmured to 
herself in agony, as she helplessly surveyed through her pince-nez 
the details of that unexpected effusion. ‘ How utterly impossible ! ’ 

Still holding ‘ Renunciation’ in her hands she sank into an 
arm-chair by the fire, dazed but resentful like the survivor of an 
earthquake. Utterly impossible! Wimpleford, the charming 
background of her intellectual ease, was devastated: the hot 
breath of a tornado had carried off her flock. She saw it all— 
a Wimpleford henceforth swayed by fundamental unsoundness 
at its newly beating heart, clubs, meetings, boys and girls, literary 
evenings in Leadbetter Hall, Mrs. Anerley as Lady Macbeth, social 
fervour, sentimental endeavour, mawk, gush, all heart and no 
brains, no face on which to look for an answering smile of amused 
pity. Stanley Cooke should have stayed, that they might have 
tidiculed her ‘message’ and laughed her ‘ guidance’ to scorn. 
But she had seen his eyes. No more of his verse would he read to 
her. She would not even damn the drivelling book. But that 
was the worst she could do. Before the coarse whirlwind of a 
Sidonie Le Grice the finer appreciations must flee or hide their 
heads. Her apprehension of the woman’s appalling solidity fell 
like a blight on ‘ Woodman’s.’ Her cheek flushed, and in a spasm 
of anger her fingers tore the garish wrapper off the book, showing 
the favourite blue of Sidonie Le Grice beneath. ‘To a kindred 
spirit!’—ugh! She ripped out the offending fly-leaf and flung 
it on to the fire. With spread-eagled pages the book slid on to 
the floor, and the bold signature of Sidonie Le Grice curled and 
crinkled away into the flames. 

Mrs. Felton Phipps shivered and went to bed. Shortly after- 
wards she retired to Florence. The artistic colony at Wimpleford 


is now mentioned in the guide-books. 
OrLto WILLIAMS. 





A VISITOR TO THE BROWNINGS AT CASA GUIDI! 
From Martertan suppiiep By O. 8. HOLT. 


In the ’fifties of last century there flourished at Manchester a 
little company of eager and enthusiastic young nien, keenly 
interested in art and letters, in science and the drama, who, being 
eight in number, called themselves the Octagon Club. Some of 
them were business men to whom business was not the be-all and 
end-all of life ; some were artists by profession, free to dwell afar 
from the smoky city and to welcome their friends to the Lakeland 
they all loved; one or two of them in their several degrees con- 
tributed something to literature, whether in prose or verse. Hero- 
worshippers they were, assuredly, but not of one another ; friends, 
but not a mutual admiration society. Their letters show them 
instead keen, if good-humoured, critics of each other, and mutually 
frank in laying a finger upon personal inefficiency or mediocre 
work. 

Among their many letters which have been preserved, one 
set in particular is of interest for the CornaILL, for it tells with 
much detail how one of the coterie, who went out to Italy to 
represent his firm, Peel and Sons, in a business partnership at 
Leghorn, made acquaintance at Florence with the two English 
poets he most admired, Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and was privileged to see something of their intimate 
life at the Casa Guidi. 

This young man was named Walter Richard Cassels ; the 
friend to whom he wrote, and whose easy, conversational letters 
he declares were as meat and drink to him in his exile, David 
Holt. This David was the son of another David Holt, one of the 
pioneer cotton-spinners who about the time of the French Revo- 
lution began to transform Manchester from a quiet little market- 
town into a spreading city filled with all the smoke and wealth 
and clatter of a huge industrial centre. Like certain other 
notable figures among the Society of Friends, to which he belonged, 
the elder David united a keen business faculty with that practical 
ideal of social justice which has its root in an unselfish love for 
his fellow-men. His name is ill commemorated in the unlovely 


1 Copyright in the U.S.A. by Leonard Huxley, 1924. 
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district called Holttown, where his model factory, so often visited 
by admiring notabilities, still stood a hundred years ago among 
green fields. 

The younger David (1828-1880) was the son of his old age, 
born but a few years before commercial disaster swept away the 
family fortunes. A man gentle, meditative, diffident, but with 
wide knowledge seasoned by quiet humour, he describes himself 
from the first as something of a boy-recluse, feasting on books, 
writing verses, and possessed, as Wordsworth was possessed, by 
a love of nature and natural beauty which ‘ haunted him like a 
passion.’ His first book of verse he published locally at seventeen ; 
the second at two-and-twenty; the third, like its predecessor 
under the imprint of Pickering, three years later, during the 
correspondence about to be described. 

Cassels, also, was not only an ardent lover of poetry, but a 
writer of poetry himself, who had published one book, ‘ Eidolon, 
and other Poems’ and was now engaged, with much self-criticism 
even to the destruction of half the lines he wrote, in shaping another 
volume. He was a writer, moreover, whose ambitious scope 
reverberated to the lofty impulse and the large thought alike of Mrs. 
Browning, then in the heyday of her fame, and of her husband, 
whose essential greatness was as yet recognised only by a few. As 
a diligent student of philosophy, too, he stood on common ground 
with his admired poets, and with Browning he lived in the active 
belief that difficulties are a tonic, and that by an Emersonian com- 
pensation failure will work us good in another way. Indeed, he was 
the writer of a thoughtful book, ‘Spiritual Religion,’ though it 
was thirty years before he acknowledged his authorship. Music 
also afforded another link with Robert Browning, for Cassels was 
both a lover of music and a practised musician. 

True that his critical hesitation, his slowly formed judgments, 
seemed but finicking to some of his more fervent comrades. 
Indeed, two years before our scene opens, when the whole good 
company of the Octagon were but in the earliest ’twenties, an 
enthusiastic member, much Carlyle-inspired and scornful, it seems, 
of any want of self-sufficiency in opinion and utterance, writes 
roundly about Cassels to Holt himself :— 


‘I believe in his taste being well educated and his ear and eye 
familiarised with the beautiful; but he has none of the heroic in 
him—at least I have yet to learn that he has. This is not enough 
for me. I want a man who can act as well as write for the shreds 
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of the immortal gospel of the time which it may be his mission to 
hold up before the eyes of the world. But these bandbox, eau de 
cologne, and lavender kid gloved men are to me what Laodicea 
was to the latest prophet of the Jesus-time. However, like eider- 
down, they have their uses in the kingdom of God, if they be put 
in their “ eaudecolognishness,” insomuch as they teach “ gentle- 
ness” in some sort. It is not in me to value or love them. Mine 
is the battle, theirs the hospital department of the army. Bah!’ 


A hero-worshipper of Carlyle’s own Young Guard was this 
A. G. Henderson: but I greatly fear that Cassels would never have 
made friends with the Brownings had he been the swashbuckler 
in opinion or the immature prophet of a new revelation that his 
strenuous companion desired him to be. His own volumes have 
left to a forgetful world some slender memorial of his personality : 
his friend keeps but an impersonal monument in a translation of 
Victor Cousin’s Lectures on Kant. 

Although the letters that follow give a very full account of 
the poets themselves and of their personal talk in the intimacy 
of their home surroundings, it must not be imagined that Cassels 
had so little delicacy as to ‘ make copy’ deliberately out of their 
private life. He felt that to see them, to take part in their con- 
versation, was a rare privilege, only to be shared privately by 
another worshipper at the same shrine as devoted as himself. 
Time and again he insists that what he says must be treated with 
the strictest confidence ; the letters must not be given to the world. 
His trust in his friend was fully justified, but now that seventy 
years have passed since these close impressions were committed 
to paper, and the inner life of these lover-poets has been revealed 
for the enrichment of the world, the need for secrecy has gone. 
These contemporary notes, set down by a friendly and discrimin- 
ating hand, may serve to-day to throw an illuminating sidelight 
upon the Brownings’ life at Casa Guidi, confirming or amplifying 
what we already know of it. 

The letters now take up the tale. It is the spring of the year 
1852 ; Cassels is settled at Leghorn, and from Leghorn a pilgrim- 
age can be made to Florence, though a formal letter of intro- 
duction to the Brownings is still lacking. 


‘ May 25, 1852 . . . How I wish you had been with me in 
Florence—that was a visit that will be for ever memorable in my 
life... 

‘As you may imagine, I made a point of looking out for the 
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Casa Guidi. I had infinite difficulty in accomplishing anything, 
but at last by dint of great perseverance I discovered the famous 
windows. The house is very near the Pitti Palace, in another 
street but with an opening nearly opposite, by squinting round 
the corner of which it is just possible to get a glimpse of the palace. 
‘At the back of the Pitti are the beautiful and very extensive 
Boboli gardens, the most delightful spot you can conceive, and 
freely open to the public, which can be reached from the Casa 
Guidi in about one minute. The house is a very nice one, and is 
in the street called Via Maggio. In Italy, houses are numbered 
right on through all the streets of a quarter, and the number of 
this one, for your edification, is 1902. I hoped to catch a glimpse 
of the Brownings, but in vain. At last I thought by way of making 
sure that I had found the right house I would ask the porter 
whether they lived there. He said “ Yes,” but they were then in 
Paris (I suppose returning from England) and were expected every 
day. I look at the arrivals here by steamers from Genoa every 
day, but have not yet seen them mentioned. However, they 
misspell English names so outrageously, and there are other 
routes to Florence [so] that they may have returned without my 
knowledge. Florence is so large a place and there are so many 
English that an introduction of oneself is impossible, therefore 
cast about, like a good fellow, and see whether you cannot by 
some means or other get me a letter to them. I am trying also, 
but have not yet succeeded... 

‘I was very sorry they were not at home, as I might have 


7 caught a glimpse of the fair author of ‘‘ Lady Geraldine”’! but better 


luck next time.’ 


The fact was that the Brownings had left Florence in May 
1851, spending the winter and spring in Paris between two visits 
to London. Instead of returning from Paris to Florence, as the 
porter expected, they went in June to London for their second 
visit, and only reached Florence in the middle of November 1852, 
staying there till the following July. 

Holt endeavoured through a friend to secure the desired intro- 
duction from ‘Festus,’ Philip James Bailey. Yurthermore, he 
seems to have taken his friend to task for insufficient appreciation 
of the Brownings, if he considers ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ’ 
the supreme type of the Brownings’ achievement. 

Cassels responds on June 17 :— 

. You very much mistake if you imagine I don’t highly 
appreciate the Brownings. I think them both of the very greatest 
genius and can’t conceive whéré you: have: got ‘your ides ‘from. 
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I am sure I have always praised Mrs. B. even above yourself. 
The reason I associate her with “ Lady Geraldine” especially is 
that through that poem I first became acquainted with her, and 
I still think it one of the sweetest and most perfect on record. 
I remember long ago pointing out her sonnets to you as pre- 
eminently fine, and I know few to equalthem. Browning, I think, 
a@ very fine fellow and a true poet. His “ Blot on the ’Scutcheon” 
and “ The Confessional ” 1 are enough to stamp him. 

‘With regard te making their acquaintance, failing other re- 
sources I shall take bold measures. More hereafter... I hope 
soon to write you a better letter than this uninteresting one, 
and to have something about the Brownings for you.’ 


The months went by, however, without result. Holt’s move to 
obtain the introduction, so impatiently looked for, came to nothing, 
The next letter reports news of the Brownings at second-hand ; 
but before the end of the year Cassels could wait no longer, and 
adopted the ‘ bold measures’ he had threatened. The Brownings, 
who, as has been noted, had returned in November, took:'to 
him at once, invited him to visit them whenever he came ‘to 
Florence, and talked freely with him. 


1852. October 23, Leghorn. 
‘ ... By the way, tell me in what tone Mrs. Browning 


writes about Guerrazzi in “Casa Guidi Windows.” The Brownings 
have not yet come back, and I much fear they will not do so at all. 
An artist was telling me about them the other day who was passing 
through here, and who, I believe, has taken portraits of them. He 
says that Browning is a very shy, silent man, who dislikes being 
introduced to strangers, and who gets very nervous on being so. 
One can understand part of that well, but the shyness and silence 
are bits of character.’ 


1853. January 26, Leghorn. 
: Some months ago, as I had promised you, in default 


of a regular introduction I wrote to the Brownings expressing 
my sentiments with regard to them, and begging Mrs. B. to 
receive me if unable to get a proper introduction. I took the 
liberty of calling during one of my visits to Florence. I sent the 
book [his volume of poems], at the same time saying that I could 
not consider it any passport. I soon discovered that they were 
still away and continued so until a very short time ago. A young 
lady with whom I am acquainted here, however, being lately in 


2a Be Published, 1843 warl-1844: respectively. 
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Florence on a visit, happened to mention my name at a party, and 
a gentleman, a literary man I believe, immediately began to ask 
about me, saying that he had heard the Brownings speaking of me 
in kind terms, and supposing that I must have left Italy: Of 
course she undeceived him on this head, and a few days after- 
wards, evidently after they had seen this gentleman again, I 
received the following note, which, as I know it will interest you, 
I copy verbatim. 


“We shall be very glad indeed to make Mr. Cassels’ acquaint- 
ance whenever circumstances bring him into Florence: very glad 
to receive him, and thank him for his book, which floats in a 
poetical fragrant atmosphere, and is very well adapted to interest 
us in the writer. We owe Mr. Cassels many apologies for not 
saying this sooner, but we found the proofs of his kindness—book 
and letter—on our arrival in Florence, months after he had sent 
them, and we too hastily concluded he had been a mere traveller 
in Italy, who had taken up his staff long since and gone away. 
It is pleasant, as far as we are all concerned, to be able to correct 
this impression. 
* (Signed) RoBERT AND ELIZABETH BROWNING. 

‘Florence, Casa Guidi, January 18, 1853.” 


‘Imagine, old fellow, how busy I have been when I have not 
yet been able to go to Florence! I wrote, however, immediately, 
thanking them for this note, and saying that I hoped soon to be 
able to avail myself of their kind permission to call. By the first 
train on Saturday I shall go, if all be well; and in this letter you 
shall have an account of my journey, if I be fortunate enough to 
find them at home. I need not say that I am looking forward 
with anxiety for the pleasure, and only feel that nervousness 
which one naturally would on such an occasion; but one should not 
[fail to] make that figure before such judges as may lead to constant 
and closer intercourse. An occasional meeting would trouble me 
little, but in a call of this kind it is difficult to get opportunity or 
one’s steam up to run the engine thro’ formality and diffidence ; 
however, coraggio! ‘Faint heart never won fair lady,” and as 
I want to win her I mustn’t funk. If they are talkative people 
my fears will vanish like morning mist, but I am only afraid to 
find them silent, and that the ball may rest with me. Browning, 
I have heard, is so, and those who write well cannot generally speak 
as much up to the mark—Vedrimo. It will be a memorable visit 
for me in any case, and at the same time I shall see the galleries 
and other beauties of the loveliest city on the earth ; therefore 
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I hope to make this, ere I am done with it, a pleasant epistle for you 
and worthy of a long and speedy reply, for it’s few letters I have 
lately been getting. 

‘Anything about Florence and its treasures must bear a 
breath of the sweet south over a bank of violets to you in smoky 
Manchester, and if it be coupled with news of the private life of 
such dear friends, unknown though they be, as we have always 
spiritually considered the Brownings, it will be doubly sweet, 
and quite overpower the cloud of ‘‘ baccy ” you will blow over it. 
I trust we shall neither of us be disappointed. Mrs. Trollope, 1 
am told, lives at Florence and is a great friend of the B.’s. She 
may be a great acquaintance, but I exceedingly doubt the friend- 
ship, unless Mrs. T. is very different from what her books show her, 
and from what I have always heard of her from those who have 
met her in society... . 

*... You have never told me what view Mrs. Browning 
takes of Guerrazzi in ‘ Casa Guidi Windows.” I am anxious to 
know. ... , 

‘ February 1.—Well! old fellow, I have spent two delightful 
days in Florence, and to come to what I know you will want to 
learn about most, here goes for the Brownings. I called about 
one o’clock and found only Mrs. Browning in. I sat with her an 
hour or so and was invited to spend the evening, she saying, “I 
should so much like you to know Mr. B. I hope you have no 
engagement.” Of course I had not, and spent a most delightful 
time of it, there being only we three. They were kind beyond all 
I could have possibly expected—treated me in the most cordial 
manner possible—and repeatedly expressed their pleasure at 
having made my acquaintance, saying also that I must always call 
when I came to Florence, and that they were always at home in 
the evenings. In short, they were all kindness. Thus much for 
the general reception. Now for something further. Mrs. Brown- 
ing is a little ladylike person with black ringlets and very delicate 
looking ; besides, she has a cough that goes through one. However, 
she says she is always very well so long as she takes care of her- 
self, and that during the winter she rarely goes out. She told 
me, talking of the English climate, that she was confined five 
years in one room, and therefore that in coming to Italy she felt 
she was coming to liberty. Her hand shows the delicate con- 
stitution, so thin and emaciated. However, she seems generally 
well, and I only mention these things to make up the picture. 

‘Browning is a very nice fellow, with a great deal of bon- 
homie ; he is rather under than over the middle height, dark, with 
whiskers all round the face; but that portrait gives no idea what- 
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ever of him. They seem tremendously attached to one another, 
and exactly fitted for domestic happiness. A more simple, un- 
affected, kind-hearted couple don’t exist, and I admire them both, 
now, more than I did before—not from any brilliancy of conversa- 
tion, but from their frank, unassuming, and thorough good- 
heartedness. Mrs. B. was speaking very well of Swedenborg, 
whose doctrines she said were extending tremendously. She 
said she did not know him at all deeply, but admired a good deal 
of what she did. For instance, his theory of correspondencies. 
I cut him up, and said I greatly preferred Fichte’s “ Divine Idea,” 
which was another form of the same view. She did not know 
Fichte, but afterwards, when, talking of Emerson and the spirit- 
ualists, I expounded his doctrine, they did not agree—she not 
being able to receive anything which did not give a distinct Ego 
to the Divine Spirit. She could not see how this was quite allowed 
by Fichte. However, as Browning said, the half of all these things 
arose from one man choosing to call things by a different name: 
thus, one man named an animal horse, another equus, another 
Hippos, another Cavallo, but all meant the same. They admired 
Emerson much, were most curious in asking about him, and 
Browning said that some of his poems were beautiful, tho’ 
deficient in music. 

‘They had only seen portions of Tennyson’s Ode [on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington], which they were most glad to 
have a loan of from me, so I sent it, to be likewise lent to. Tennyson’s 
brother Frederick who is settled (as a walking gentleman) at 
Florence ; so perhaps I shall meet him one of these days. I 
asked about the new book. They said it was not to be a continu- 
ation of the epic, but a series of short poems linked in the way 
of ‘In Memoriam,” treating of the legends of the Round Table. 
They agreed with me in thinking the epic the best thing he had 
written. They also greatly admired the series of pictures in ‘‘The 
Lady of Shalott.” which was another of the poems relative to the 
Table, which Tennyson had already written. They regretted his 
omission from the original copy of a verse about “landing at the 
plankéd wharf.” I spoke about Lowell, whom they know per- 
sonally. They didn’t think very much about “Conversations on 
the old Poets,” but liked his poems, especially his humorous ones, 
much, and himself personally. They knew Margaret Fuller 
well, and her last day in Florence was spent in the room in which 
we sat. They said she was anything but one of the cold intel- 
lectual class. but was a very fine and warm-hearted woman. 

‘They spoke in the very highest and most admiring terms of 
George Sand, of whom they had seen a good deal in Paris lately. 
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‘They asked me particularly about Leghorn as a summer 
residence, and I should not wonder if I induce them to come, 
which would be jolly. They talk of going to Rome the end of 
March, where Mrs. B. has never yet been. I said I had always 
set the Holy Week as the time when I should endeavour to run 
there myself. She seemed quite pleased. It would be pleasant 
to see the Coliseum in their company—wouldn’t it? Talking of 
the Germans, we had a long discussion about Goethe, Schiller, 
and Richter. They evidently knew little about Richter, and 
not deeply about the other two. But I at last brought them to 
agree in thinking Goethe too cold and egotistical. Browning 
confessed he talked too much as “Grand Chamberlain about his 
petty Majesty the Duke.”’ Mrs. B. said she liked mysticism but not 
mist, and thought that when the Germans tried to explain they 
lost themselves. She, however, admitted that where they really 
had depth they were fine. From them we came to Carlyle, whom 
they knew, and of course admired tremendously. Carlyle was 
in Paris when they were there, going to visit Lord Ashburton. 
They say there never was a man who was so utterly indifferent 
to criticism as he. Browning said he had shown him some of the 
Great Frederick’s original letters with great gusto, and one he 
remembered in particular: it was talking of some treaty or in- 
vestigation that was proceeding, “and in the meantime,” says 
Frederick, “ things are going to the devil”; this is the end of the 
letter, and under he has made a dash with his pen denoting supreme 
disgust. Carlyle thinks very highly of him. C. said that he could 
see some things in the ‘“‘ French Revolution” which some people 
could not understand, and he said if he had to do it over again he 
might perhaps alter slightly. We all agreed that he’d better not. 
Browning’s favourite is the “Sartor Resartus.” He said that 
Carlyle liked Tennyson, but as to their being “ great friends,” he 
did not see any grounds for saying it. I said I wished Carlyle 
would give us a life of Goethe, and that there was no one so well 
fitted for the task. They heartily joined in the wish, and said 
they thought it a good idea. We canvassed whole lots of other 
people, and had a long talk about music. But enough this for one 
spell; I'll give you bits as they occur to me hereafter. Now in 
being thus minute in giving you their opinions and words, I act 
on the assurance that I can well trust you with such matters, and 
I therefore tell you everything in confidence, relying entirely on 
your discretion. It would ill accord with my feelings or intentions 
to act as a spy on them, hearing at their fireside private sentiments 
never intended to be made public and then blowing them through 
a trumpet in the market-place—but this caution I know is un- 
necessary, your own delicacy being quite sufficient guide. . . .’ 
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1853, September 15, Leghorn. 

‘, . - I went to Florence the other day to see the Brownings, 
who have been asking very kindly and with complimentary 
additions about me from certain friends lately. I unfortunately 
found them away at the Baths of Lucca, but they return at the 
end of the month, when I hope to see them, and may perhaps have 
some literary news to give you.’ 


For the next twelve months fortune was unkind. In January 
1854 Cassels records that on his last two visits to Florence he has 
failed to see the Brownings. Once they were away from home ; 
the other time they were dressing for a party and he would not 
goin. In March he hears from ‘a good friend ’ in Leghorn, ‘ the 
best lady painter I have ever seen, who is very intimate and 
corresponds with the Brownings, that they are in Rome,’ where, 
in fact, they spent the winter and spring of 1853-4. The note of 
interest is that ‘Mrs. Browning is now writing some kind of a 
story. What, Browning, who gave the information, said he did 
not exactly know. I am told that Browning’s acquaintance with 
strange and out-of-the-way books is immense. I am very anxious 
for their return that I may meet them again.’ 

The ‘story’ in question was ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ published after 
the Brownings’ return to England in 1855. Browning had not 
seen @ line of it until half the poem was written. 

The letters, meanwhile, are mainly concerned with talk about 
books read ; with criticism of Holt’s new volume and of specimen 
pieces to be included in Cassels’ second book of ‘ Poems,’ which 
were eventually published on January 1, 1855, by Smith, Elder & 
Co., the original publishers of the Cornuiy. The only Florentine 
news consists in a denunciation of the scandalous tongues that 
wag there incessantly, and the silly lengths to which gossip would 
go in sheer invention. Not but what Cassels roundly declares 
Florence to be ‘the most scandalous and depraved town (in a 
refined way, some would say, but I don’t) in the world.’ The 
best society is no better than it should be. ‘ The beautiful gal- 
leries and churches have no effect upon its inhabitants, and I should 
no more dream of living there with a wife and family ’—it is a 
young bachelor who speaks—‘ than I would of going to the moon. 
The mind must become deteriorated by constant contact with 
such people. Of course, people living like the Brownings are 
exceptions.’ 

He hopes soon to be introduced to Frederick Tennyson, the 
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Laureate’s elder brother and himself a poet, who was living in 
Florence in a ‘splendidly furnished house’ and had ‘ married 
an Italian peasant girl who was very pretty. She cannot speak 
English and has as little education as can well be. She admires 
her husband and, I believe, is continually talking to strangers of 
his talent.’ 

To Charles Lever he was introduced in June, and reports 
amusingly :— 


‘He’s a strange-looking fellow, at first sight anything but a 
genius, but his conversation is full of life and fun. He told us an 
anecdote of an Englishman, who could not speak a word of the 
language, having gone backwards and forwards between two small 
stations for some hours, always making a mistake as to his direc- 
tion. The authorities wanted to ticket him with an address, 
but he resisted manfully, and the last thing that was seen of him 
was in a train coming from the place to which he wished to go.’ 


The long looked-for meeting at last took place in September 
1854. Cassels had been very hard pressed for some time. His 
partner, Benni, was very ill, and indeed died soon afterwards. 
All the business fell upon Cassels, who, moreover, helped to nurse 
the sick man. A brief holiday proved doubly delightful. 


1854, September 11, Leghorn. 

. . . I'll now go on to tell you of a visit to Florence, from 
whence I only returned yesterday. I was long looking forward to 
going, but unable to leave from Benni’s state. But being anxious 
for a change, I determined to run up tho’ even for a few hours, 
so I went on Saturday afternoon and returned Sunday night. 

‘Mrs. Browning had before sent to a great friend of hers and 
mine a message of very kind remembrance of me, and on calling 
she welcomed me in the most cordial and kind manner, which 
increased up to the time I left, and then they gave me many 
invitations to come to see them, and never to come near Florence 
without so doing, which, of course, I was but too happy to promise. 
I only found Mrs. B., he being out with the child for a drive ; how- 
ever, he returned before I left, and was most kind and cordial. 
She sent for the little boy to make my acquaintance; he is a 
beautiful little fellow of five years old—most intelligent-looking, 
with blue eyes and yellow golden hair. Browning says they have 
to repress his mind as he is very much beyond his years in 
capability. He writes and reads well, with only an hour’s tuition 
per day, and they are acting wisely in keeping down his precocity. 
They are tremendously fond of him and told me many beautiful 
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anecdotes of him. They are also tremendously fond of each 
other, charmingly so. Unfortunately; they were going out that 
evening, so I only spent some hours with them in the middle of 
the day. At first I had only Mrs. B., and we talked of everything 
interesting that could be crammed into the space. We had a 
regular philosophical discussion, and here, before telling you any- 
thing more, I do so with the understanding that you let it be 
entre nous entirely, as, indeed, I’m sure your own delicacy would 
at once tell you without this request. For I would not for worlds 
that conversations that have passed between them and myself 
thus in confidence, and without dreaming that others should 
know, should by any chance go wandering from mouth to mouth. 
After some indifferent talk she asked me what I had thought when 
in England last of the goings on of mind. I said that I saw 
decidedly a tendency to progress in some respects, tho’ at the 
same time a woeful lack of largeness of mind and freedom of 
thought in many quarters, and I said that certainly the great 
belief in table-turning and spirit-rapping then prevalent was 
anything but a favourable sign; and I went on to quiz and ridicule 
the whole system, especially the latter part (rapping). She sur- 
prised me by saying playfully, “I see you are an unbeliever, like 
Mr. Browning, but take care, for you speak toa believer.” I was 
surprised, and still spoke laughingly against both systems, saying 
that the most noted table-mover had never succeeded in stirring 
a table in my presence, and that I held that as far as electricity 
was generated, it would pass through the table into the floor, 
which was as good a conductor as itself. As for the spiritual 
agency or rapping, nothing could overthrow one broad reason in 
my mind for discarding any belief in it, however supported, viz. 
that the occupation of spirits in the next world, or, in other words, 
of spirits who had ceased to be visible to us, could not be that of 
answering the call of every bread-and-butter miss or schoolgirl 
who wished to know the name of her future husband. It was 
quite beneath the dignity of spirit, and if I thought I should have 
to do such things, I confessed I would not look forward to a future 
state as to a Blessed Life. 

‘She told me of wonderful things in table-movings—of tables 
which rose from the floor and otherwise moved without being 
touched, but with hands two feet from it. I asked whether she 
‘had seen this herself, for I had heard equally wonderful things, 
but when attempted to be done in my presence they had never 
succeeded. She had not seen this herself, but had heard it from 
friends in whom she had the fullest belief. She then went on to 
tell me that two American ladies who had been with them were 
wonderful mediums—that one evening in her house they had done 
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extraordinary things with tables, and after they went away she said, 
“Now! let us sit down and try the experiment, giving our word 
of honour not to do anything to assist, but to attempt every means 
to detect the causes. We shall now find the table charged with 
electricity, or whatever it may be, after the trials which we have 
just been making.” She and Mr. B. and other two gentlemen did 
so, merely resting the points of the fingers on the wood. She said 
that shortly the table began to tilt towards Mr. Browning, which 
is considered indicative of a desire to address the person. Then 
tapping commenced, and Mr. Lytton [‘‘ Owen Meredith ’’] took down 
what was said by the taps, which was ‘‘ Be earn—”’ ; arrived so far, 
some one cried, ‘It is‘ Be earnest ’” : upon which the taps ended and 
they all rose; and she said that on discussing the matter, the 
only argument that could be produced against spiritual agency 
was that an injunction to be earnest would not likely be made by 
spirits to Mr. B., who they would know was so remarkable for 
earnestness. I said that was no argument at all, no need to detail 
reasons, they are evident. Well! this she told me as having, been 
done in her own house by persons of mind and education as you 
see. She went on in answer to my objections, etc., that we 
perhaps made too much of the dignity of spirits as it was, seeing 
that spirit in this world did not sustain its dignity, and might not 
even in the next, as there were so many degrees of spirits. She 
also told me in so many words, but certainly in sense, that she is 
a Swedenborgian. She believes in his theory of infinite grades 
of spirits, and, as she said, is a decided and firm “ spiritualist.” 
She said that she thought that the spirits of the departed might 
well be supposed desirous of communicating with this world and 
of advising and giving information to their fellow-spirits here, 
and that therefore she did not see any abstract reason why these 
phenomena might not be thus explained. She said once to me, 
*“‘T am afraid, Mr. Cassels, that you will laugh at me and think me 
a great fool for what I have said to you now.” I answered sin- 
cerely ‘“‘No! Certainly I have hitherto treated the matter with 
ridicule, and laughed at such grave matters being presented to the 
notice of men thro’ a parcel of silly boys and girls, but tho’ I see 
no possibility of agreeing with you, I treat with respect, and shall 
certainly think the question over again more seriously since it is 
come to me with the weight of having gained the belief of a person 
like yourself.” 

‘ Browning laughs and says he won’t believe, and quizzes her, 
shesays. Regarding her spiritual theory, I told her I could not hold 
her theory, as I felt fully convinced of another and far nobler 
philosophy, that of Fichte. (Fichte has been my delight ever since 
I have been here ; I love the man and his philosophy, and I have 
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e said, studied him so well now that I could well speak of him.) She 
> word had evidently an erroneous idea of the man, and conceived him to 
means hold that we had no individuality, but would be, as it were, sucked 
1 with up finally into God. I showed her how this absorption, according 
e have to Fichte, was not one of our essence (or spirit or ich), but simply 
en did of our views, as was, in short, that of the common Christianity, 
he said viz., that the end of all progression and the perfection of the 
which Blessed Life was by love of God to arrive at that union with Him 
Then that we became one in thought and act—that we could wish nothing 
‘down but what He wished—could love nothing but what He loved. 
so far, In this way alone could we be reabsorbed into the Deity, for by 
ed and the absolute necessity of life our co-existence must be preserved, 
r, the and I proved this latter point to her in Fichte’s way, forcing her 
agency to admit its force. She said I placed his doctrine in a new way 
de by to her. I gave her a sketch of the whole system and its objects 
dle for and results, which she said was a great one and noble, but she had 
detail never understood this admission of our individuality on the part of 
g, been Fichte—but that indeed she had never studied him. She saw how 
8 you in the main he agreed with Swedenborg, taking S. in a spiritual 
at we aspect, for S. is really, as I forced her to admit, one of the most 
seeing material and unimaginative of men. She denounced Emerson’s 
ht not doctrine as an entire denial of our individuality, and she said she 
She could have no sympathy with any doctrine which denied this. 
she is In other respects, however, she admired E. greatly. All this ‘part 
prades of the conversation was highly interesting, and I wish I could 
alist. detail it to you. She then asked me with great interest whether 
might I had been writing lately, etc. I told her that I had a volume 
d and ready, but that, from great diffidence of what I had done, and 
here, §§ feeling that certainly I could do better hereafter, I hesitated to 
these publish. We talked a good deal of this, and she asked me if I 
© me, never thought of the periodicals. I said I had a great objection 
nk me to the mode. She said so had her husband, but that many of 
d sin- her own poems had thus appeared. She spoke of the smallness of 
> with the poetical audience and lamented it. She said she had been 
to the very much surprised at the success of Alexander Smith, his book 
I see ff being at once too good and too bad—absolutely bad. She did not 
shall seem to think very highly of him. She considered he had power, 
2 It 1s but in his volume it was thrown away; and there was a total want 
eTson of the artistic. She told me that Mr. Trollope gets £400 a year 
from the booksellers for producing a certain amount of books 

s her, regularly, and the same arrangement brings Lever £1500 per 
t hold annum, which she greatly marvelled at. She said the great 
nobler thing for poetry was that every year it became more valuable, 
since whilst every year such novels as Mr. T.’s, etc., were dying out. 
have § She told me that she was engaged in writing a romance of the 
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present time in verse. She did not think we should always go 
to the past for our subjects. I said I was delighted she thought 
so, as I conceived she had shown in “ Casa Guidi Windows” a great 
capability for expressing the thoughts of the age. She said she 
did not yet know whether it would succeed well. She told me 
Browning was also ready with a volume of miscellaneous poems, 
which she said she thought I would like better even than his Bells, 
etc., at least such of them as she had seen; for I may mention 
that they do not show each other all they write, and wisely not, 
for living together thus, and therefore the one mind exercising 
unconscious influence over the other, they are very apt to write 
alike even without having each other’s thoughts thus tangibly 
placed before them and liable to imitation. Browning had 
proposed going to England this summer to bring out their books, 
but she was not ready, nor is she yet; but they intend going over 
next summer for the purpose. This is news for you, old dog. I 
said I regretted that B. did not give us some more tragedies, and 
mentioned “The Blot on the ’Scutcheon” as an instance of his 
aptitude for this line. She quite agreed and said she couldn't 
understand how it had not had a greater run. At this point 
Browning arrived, and the subject was of course interrupted. I 
see he has got a good many grey hairs in his beard. He has a 
most charming manner, cordial and frank in the extreme—a noble 
fellow I should say. They did not come back with the usual 
impressions of Rome. They said all their sympathies lay with 
the Greeks and not with the Romans, and that therefore even the 
associations had not the same strength for them. I said that to 
me the Romans were the type of brute force, and the Greeks of 
intellectual, and of course one must prefer the latter. They said 
that old Rome was so mixed up with new, and so scraped and 
polished up, they did not like it; but they saw it under unfavour- 
able circumstances, their little boy having been ill all the time, 
many of their friends dying, and the pestilence about them. They 
seemed to think that you had all the bustle and parade of London 
and Paris without their conveniences. Their great friend there 
was Adelaide Kemble, of whom they spoke in very high terms. I 
heard some anecdotes of Carlyle. He said on the journey they 
made with him two years ago to Paris, “Sea sickness is terrible 
degradation to a reasonable man, but the greatest humiliation to 
him is a cold in the head.” Thackeray! did you ever have a 
description of him? He is about 6 feet 2 inches high, with a 
large head and perfectly white hair—prematurely grey, you under- 
stand—and his nose flattened in the manner of ‘Michael Angelo 
by a blow in a fight at school. He is particularly neat in his 
dress. His wife is mad and in an asylum, and she rarely recognises 
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him. The Brownings think very highly of the North British 
Review, and call it better than any just now. Mrs. B. does not 
think very much of Macaulay’s poetry and thinks there is not 
much in it. A son? of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton is now beginning to 
write poetry. I have seen two of his poems, which are decidedly 
good. He lives in Florence. Bulwer is a firm believer in the 
Spirit rapping. Hallam, the father, settled £300 a year on 
Tennyson’s sister, who was engaged to his son. I heard a story 
of M. Milnes at second-hand from Browning. A jolly farmer 
walked into Moxon’s one day and said “1’m told you’ve got the 
poems of Mr. Monckton Milnes, M-P. Now, I’ve a great respect 
for the family and should like to take the poems of Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, M.P.”” “Oh! very well,” said Moxon’s brother, “ you can 
have them. Would you like to take them all?” “Why, yes! I’ll 
take them all, for I’ve a great respect for the family.” They made 
him out an account for the whole. “ Here is the bill, £3 16s. 4d.” 
“ £3 16s. 4d.!” cried the farmer. ‘“ Well, I’ve got a high respect for 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., a very high respect ; but I’ll see him 
hanged before I'll give him £3 16s. 4d. for his poetry.” 

*‘Here’s a lot of literary gossip for you which you will know 
how to treat with due delicacy. I’ve got more, but it escapes me 
at the moment ; I may remember it before I’ve done. . . . 

‘I have got my poems now clean written out, and I find that 
cutting a great many which were considered good, I have still 
240 pages of 24 lines each. I confess I feel this a clog upon 
me and wish to throw it off, much more also as I should like 
to get out before the Brownings publish and absorb attention. 
; My own judgment is that my present volume is a decided 
advance as a whole, and that there are many good things in it, but 
still I do not like to trust to such an opinion before publishing, 
Mrs. Browning almost put it into suggestion to ask her opinion, 
but I so detest that kind of thing I did not ask her. I must think 
the matter over. It gives one such a start to throw off what one 
has written. Mrs. B. said she did not think critics taught one 
anything, but that seeing one’s poems in print taught us much.’ 


Apropos of Browning’s dislike to publishing his work in 
periodicals, it may be recalled that he only broke his rule once, 
and that in the CorNuHILL, for the sake of unhappy Paris after the 
siege of 1871. ‘Hervé Riel’ was the poem that appeared in 
these pages, and the £100 received for it he gave to the Relief 
Fund. 


It may also be noted here that Mrs. Browning’s interest in 
‘Owen Meredith,’ mentioned above, p. 108. 
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spiritualism has received a measure of attention proportionate 
rather to her position in the world of letters than to the extent 
of her belief. The truth is that while she was interested she 
threw herself into it eagerly, but considering the intense interest 
that so many persons took in spiritualism at that time, her con- 
nexion with the subject was by no means remarkable. In fact, 
her doubts, from which she was at no time entirely free, grew 
steadily until, towards the end of her life, they outgrew her 
inclination to believe the ‘ manifestations’ altogether. 

Cassels’ last letter from Florence touching on the Brownings 
is dated May 11, 1855. After the death of his partner the business 
was difficult to carry on, and he prepared to leave Leghorn. 


‘I have heard several times from the Brownings lately. 
She has been all winter laid up with cold, but is quite well now. 
I have worked so hard lately, and have so much winding-up work 
before me that I intend to take a holiday to-morrow, if possible, 
to set me up, and go to Florence. If possible I shall see the 
B.’s. ... It’s just possible I may meet George Sand, who is now 
in Florence.’ 


He missed them, and in July they departed for London with 
the manuscripts of ‘Men and Women’ and ‘ Aurora Leigh’ in 
readiness for publication. 

Cassels, after a short stay in England, took a partnership in 
an Indian business, and set up his home in Bombay, where he 
prospered and built up a fortune. His literary interests continued 
as keenly as ever, and with regard to the Brownings, he hoped 
to write a critical study of their works for the Bombay Quarterly 
in 1857. But the subject had already been allotted to another 
critic, and his verdict, firstly, that ‘Aurora Leigh,’ though the 
greatest book ever written by a woman and bearing the mark 
of talent in every line, nevertheless missed the true philosophy 
of life, and not only could, but ought to have been written 
in prose; secondly, that the pieces of noble work contained in 
‘Men and Women’ suffered by the affectation and contortion 
of their companion pieces, rests only in his letters. It was never 
published to the world nor conveyed to his still admired friends, 


Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
THe Eprror. 
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THE MUSCLES OF HAPPINESS. 
BY GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 


Every day we give a certain amount of time to work, a certain 
amount to action, to gossip, and to other forms of ‘ mental free- 
wheeling,’ a part of the time to feeling and a part to the expression 
of our feelings. A few well-ordered minds, perhaps, review at 
the end of their day the several proportions which they have given 
to work and to distractions. But I know of nobody who reckons 
up, similarly, the account of his feelings during the past day, and 
balances the pleasant sensations he has experienced against their 
opposites. If ever we are pedantic enough to do so, it is interesting 
to observe how evenly, in an average day of an average life, pleasure 
and displeasure, as sensations, have balanced one another. On 
the other hand, supposing that we audit honestly the number of 
moments which we have given to the expression or realisation of 
these sensations, it is mournful to discover how unevenly this 
balance has been maintained : such a pennyworth of utterance and 
time has been devoted to the acknowledgment or to the savour- 
ing of satisfaction; such a monstrous deal expended upon the 
expression of annoyance, of disappointment, of the explanation 
of our failures, or of the painstaking planning of counter-diversions. 
We of the North are ready to claim, with a secret arrogance, 
that we are not emotional, that we do not show feeling readily. 
In this we commit ourselves to one untruth and one half-truth. 
We are deeply emotional, to the point of sentimentality ; and our 
reticence in expressing our feelings extends only to our pleasant 
sensations ; to any sensation of displeasure we give expression 
readily enough. As a vulgar instance: if something hits us on 
the shin, the reaction follows automatically, and expressively, 
at once. But if ever, on the other hand, the passing glimpse of 
some beautiful face or humorous incident metaphorically ‘ hits 
us in the eye,’ we do no more than note it, unexpressively. If we 
are in company, we may grunt our approval ; if we are alone, we 
barely concede to its appeal the recognition of an inward smile. 
This unfair discrimination may not be attributed to our northern 
trace or to a naturally inarticulate habit. In youth it did not 
VOL. LVI.-—NO. 331, N.S. 8 
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exist for us. Then we could all shout or dance with equal readi- 
ness in response to the stimulus of a pleasing or of a hurtful sensa- 
tion. But we are lazy, and we early grow self-conscious. We 
regard pleasure as our due ; and we soon come to accept its overtures 
as a tribute for which we owe no acknowledgment, even in super- 
ficial expression. As we grow older we lose, by neglect, much of 
the power as well as the willingness to give visible expression to 
our feelings of pleasure. This rigidity we justify to ourselves, 
explaining that we have only lost the enthusiasm of youth; and 
we like it at the same time to be understood that we have found 
something better in its place, a meritorious self-control. Whereas, 
what we have really lost is the control of the better half of our 
emotional apparatus, that which gives expression to our happiness. 
And since an instant of time for its appreciation and the word 
or the gesture that gives it expression are necessary to the complete 
realisation of the sensation itself, we have lost, with the power 
to signify our enjoyment, much of the power to enjoy all that, the 
pleasant sensation should have contained for us. We have allowed 
the muscles of our happiness to atrophy; and, sympathetically, 
our nervous susceptibility to pleasurable emotion has become dull. 

We have reduced our portion in happiness even more. By 
permitting one conduit of feeling, that of our pleasure, to become 
choked, while we have maintained a free approach and issue 
for our discontent, we succeed in the end in diverting a number of 
strong currents of neutral sensation into the only channel left open 
for them; one which they might not, naturally, have followed. 
Every very keen sensation is in its essence neutral ; neither pleasure 
nor pain in the common sense of the terms. It is an impulse to- 
wards an undefined emotion ; and it often lies with us, within our 
nature, to make of it pleasure or pain. Most of us are familiar 
with some of these strong, neutral sensations. They may approach 
us through the medium of impressive sights, or sounds, or silences ; 
at the view of great mountains and evening skies, or at the sound 
of waves and storm. We feel uncertain whether to laugh or cry, 
whether to be intimidated or delighted. As human beings we have 
to make the choice; and it is decided for us, not by chance, but 
according as to whether we have kept our mechanism for the 
apperception and expression of pleasure or our mechanism of 
discontent in the better working order. If our muscles of happiness 
have become stiff, the impression will take the easier, alternative 
way : it willstrike us unpleasantly—the mountains appear ‘ horrid ’ 
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the waves suggest only sea-sickness, the silence is ‘ intolerable.’ 
We have made discontent of what might, as easily, have been 
our happiness. 

The fault is our own, due to our own neglect. For it was not 
so in our childhood. The easy machinery of a child’s feelings 
turns evenly to either current, and preferably to pleasure. A 
surprise, a sudden noise, any abrupt incitement to feeling is as 
likely to make a child laugh as cry ; and it is usually ready to treat 
it, and feel it, as good fun. But in later life such sharp impulses 
will surprise us to nothing but resentment, tersely and facilely 
expressed. Memory may remind us that the same stimulus gave 
us only pleasure as children, but its abrupt indefiniteness finds now 
the more sluggish half of our apparatus all unprepared. We require 
time and voluntary preparation to get our muscles of appreciation 
working again for its enjoyment. Consider as an illustration the 
attitude of a grown man who falls unexpectedly into a stream of 
cold water. Invariably he will emerge angry and exclamatory. 
But if he has been given time to realise that it is a bathe, and that 
bathing is a thing he enjoys, he will jump into the same stream 
after taking off his clothes, and emerge pleased with himself and 
the world. And yet, as a boy, he would have enjoyed the 
unexpected immersion in his clothes quite as much, perhaps more ! 
His muscles of happiness were then still the more supple; his 
instinct towards enjoyment, consequently, still the more ready for 
use. The sudden incentive towards strong emotion would have 
braced him to the consciousness and the expression of pleasure, 
sooner than of discontent. 

Lockhart recounts that Sir Walter Scott, whenever he came in 
sight of the beautiful steeple of Stamford church on his drives to 
and from London, took off his hat. The story used to puzzle me. 
I could understand his taking it off once, in the thrill of the first 
view; but every time ?—it seemed artificial, un-British! But 
now I know that Sir Walter was a genius ; and that it is the quality 
of genius to retain undiminished its youthfulness and its emotional 
suppleness for perception or for expression. The eternal boy in 
Sir Walter Scott was merely exercising his muscles of happiness. 
For it is a commonplace truth that a beautiful sight can remain 
for us always a fresh delight: it need never pall. But if we wish 
it to keep its freshness of impression for us, to enjoy it ourselves 
fully at each reappearance, we must be ready to respond to its 
‘touch’ each time by the gesture or expression that admits its 
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effect, and that fulfils our consciousness of our own enjoyment 
in it. Nothing that is pleasing in sight or sound can become 
monotonous by repetition, unless the monotony is in ourselves ; 
unless we have grown lethargic and allowed our ability to admit 
and acknowledge enjoyment to become so stiff with disuse that 
we are no longer even capable of feeling it very fully. 

In childhood Nature is our good comrade; but she tires of 
this northern way of ours as we grow up. She shows her distrust 
instructively. As men and women she wants only one thing more 
of us. She means to get that; and, since our unconvincing ways 
will not assist towards her purpose, she returns once again, and once 
only, to take complete charge, caring not at all how ridiculous 
for the time being she may make us in other northern eyes. This 
unblushing moment of our reversion to naturalness we excuse in 
each other, under the plea of ‘ being in love.’ By hook or by crook 
we have at this season to be made to realise that we are happy, 
and to convince each other of our mutual happiness. So, our 
sensibility has to be renewed, our apparatus for feeling and express- 
ing pleasure has to be repaired, our over easy channels of criticism 
and disapproval have to be proportionately obstructed. Eyes, 
gestures, every form of self-expression which can help towards 
the conviction, and towards the transmission of the conviction 
of our delight, are pressed again into Nature’s service. She trans- 
forms us ; until we can sit opposite to one another, even in company, 
and murmur, and look and gesticulate our pleasure indeterminately, 
unconscious alike of absurdity or monotony, and always the more 
persuaded of our happiness with each repetition of its expression. 

Her single purpose achieved, Nature abandons the majority of 
us again to our own devices ; leaves us to relapse at once, if we 
wish, into our disgruntled reticences. Most of us do relapse 
badly ; but we continue to speak regretfully of this short spell of 
naturally-expressed emotion as the ‘ happiest time in our lives.’ 
Few of us bother to think why it was so, why we then realised our 
happiness as never before or since; and still fewer discover how 
easily the condition might have been prolonged indefinitely, had 
we but continued on our own initiative the exercises which Nature 
forced upon us for the short period of her restoration. 

The beautiful face or voice that enthralled us once is none the 
less capable of pleasing us, though we see or hear it a hundred 
times a day for fifty years. It is only when we cease to acknow- 
ledge its effect upon us, neglect to tell ourselves to realise it, omit 
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to take off our mental hats to it each time, that it gradually ceases 
to arouse in us the response of conscious pleasure. We have taken 
pleasure too readily as our due; and we grow careless about 
confessing to it because we can assume its constant presence. 
Our sensibility to it diminishes as our recognition of it grows 
seldom. We drop into the apathetic acceptance of married habit. 
And yet it has not been so with our discontents! We continue to 
observe and to frown inwardly over trifles of manner, or tricks 
of talk, until they may become an obsession that obscures much 
that should enduringly have charmed us. Even as we continue 
to be able to miss a Tube train a hundred times a day for fifty years 
without ever failing either in poignancy of realisation or in adequacy 
of expression. 

And is there a remedy ? It can only be for an individual here 
or there: never for a racial weakness. It must not be anything 
so daring-hardy as the advice to a good Briton to ‘let himself 
go ’—a radical change which would involve his charging at one 
and the same time all the rotating windmills of public school tradi- 
tion and of the traditions of public life! It need not be anything 
80 difficult as the recipe of Mr. Coué and his school, that we should 
reiterate into the blue spaces of our discontent or into the black 
fog of our conscious failures our protestations of complete self- 
satisfaction. In the end it may be nothing more than always 
reminding ourselves to notice, and to express, the natural pleasure 
to which we are prompted by innumerable objects, incidents and 
thoughts all the long day; to show it to others, and thereby 
emphasise it to ourselves, whenever we are pleased or moved 
towards happiness. Frankness in expression is little less impor- 
tant to a good habit of living than honesty of thought. Mr. 
William James has suggested to us that we cannot remain angry 
if we fashion our facial muscles firmly to a smile. To smile against 
the current of a justifiable irritation is a hard matter. It is less 
to ask that we should smile, as a habit, at all that of its nature 
ought to please us; that we should never neglect to salute— 
inconspicuously if circumstances advise it—all that meets us of 
beauty or fun, or that cails for our admiration in act or story. 
The gesture of pleasure may become habitual. But its performance 
lifts our feeling of happiness into consciousness and prolongs it 
into a mood. Happiness rather than discontent thus becomes the 
normal atmosphere in the background of our thoughts ; and even 
in those intervals when the external incentives are withdrawn, 
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when we are alone or at night, it remains easier for us to admit only 
pleasant memories and prospects as our companions, and to shut 
the door upon our ‘ worries.’ 

The happiest man I know is a very old field-labourer, who 
chuckles with delight over every flower he sees in the hedge, and 
waves @ response to every chirruping sparrow. While he plods on 
at his work he still ruffles on the surface to every breath of his 
boyish enthusiasms ; and he never glimpses the familiar figure of 
his wife without assuring her as a fresh discovery how bonny she 
looks. He must be very irritating to his family ; not because he 
is demonstratively happy, but because he depends for his happiness 
exclusively upon external incentives: he has never practised 
himself at finding it among his accumulations of joyous thought 
or learned to salute it, less disturbingly, in imagination. But his 
enjoyment is so infectious that I make a point of meeting him at 
the same corner every day on his way to the fields, in order to 
carry some of its echoes with me as a decoy for other happy impres- 
sions during my own working day. 

His is the fitness for living that comes of long-practised con- 
tentment. His muscles of happiness have remained supple, although 
his joints have grown stiff with age. Human beings have to train 
themselves for contented living as strictly as for mountaineering ; 
and, as in all training, it is not the spasmodic muscular exertions 
and the acrobatic feats, nor yet the planned diversions and the 
extravagant outbursts of jollity that make of us athletes or happy 
men ; it is the steady, regular exercises in self-expression, done with 
a will each day and at any hour, at every happy summons of sight, 
or sound, or thought. 
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THE JUBILEE OF 
‘FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.’ 


(1874-1924.) 
BY W. M. PARKER. 


In a retrospect of fifty years it seems hardly possible to exaggerate 
the historical, as well as the literary, importance of the serial 
publication of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ’ 
in the Cornutt Macazine. Sir Leslie Stephen was then editor, 
a position he retained till 1882, when he took up the editorship of 
the Dictionary of National Biography. As the result of an invita- 
tion from him, the early chapters of the novel appeared in January 
1874; and the entire novel ran through the periodical during the 
ensuing months of that year. It happened to be a singularly 
barren year in the production of great novels. Only one or two 
of the Victorian giants were still alive, and, with the exception of 
Trollope, whose three novels of 1874 possess but minor interest 
and inferior merit, even they produced nothing. By that time 
George Eliot had written her best works, and ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ 
which appeared two years later, was to show a distinct declension 
in power. Meredith, it is true, was in his prime, but ‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career’ did not come out in serial form till late in the year. It 
was not till 1875 that Henry James produced his earliest novel of 
mark—‘ Roderick Hudson.’ Eight years were to elapse before 
Stevenson made his debut as a romance writer with ‘ New Arabian 
Nights’; and an interval of fourteen years ere Kipling’s first essay 
in fiction came with ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ 

Until this period of his life, Mr. Hardy had divided his attention 
between writing and architecture, in which profession he won 
distinction, though he never practised seriously as an architect. 
But now he definitely abandoned architecture, and thenceforth 
gave all his time and attention to the creation of those works which 
have made his name world-famous. This circumstance may have 
had some influence upon the nature of the present work, for ‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd’ shows a more considered and spacious 
conception than any Mr. Hardy had hitherto attempted. It was 
during the serial run of this novel that he first adopted the word 
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‘ Wessex.’ He ventured to take it, as he later stated in his Preface 
to the book, ‘ from the pages of early English history, and give it a 
fictitious significance as the existing name of the district once 
included in that extinct kingdom. The series of novels I pro- 
jected being mainly of the kind called local, they seemed to require 
a territorial definition of some sort to lend unity to their scene.’ 
The work, therefore, is the first definite step to establish that 
‘ realistic dream-country ’ which his readers have come to recognise 
as Wessex. One may even say that, with the exception of ‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,’ none of its predecessors has such a typical 
Wessex atmosphere. 

Twelve full-page illustrations by Helen Paterson (Mrs. William 
Allingham) accompanied the novel during its serial run. As the 
tale unfolded itself month by month in anonymous form, curiosity 
as to its authorship was aroused. Many readers attributed the 
work to George Eliot, though some critics of the day guessed 
otherwise, and declared that whoever the author might be, the 
story was too good to be hers. 

In view of Mr. Hardy’s present eminence, it is interesting and 
instructive to compare the various criticisms to which ‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd’ was subjected in 1874. William Minto, at 
that time editor of the Hzaminer, had the courage to acclaim its 
greatness. He wrote a paragraph in which he asserted that 
‘comparatively little has been said about “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” since it was discovered to be not the work of George 
Eliot, as was at first supposed ; but the novel is the most remark- 
able that has appeared in any magazine for years.’ This was 
endorsed by the Spectator, which said: ‘If ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd ” is not written by George Eliot, then there is a new light. 
among novelists....A high intellectual treat.’ A glowing 
review hailed from the Echo in the following words: ‘ Another 
pastoral from the pen of Mr. Hardy would have been welcome if it 
had only equalled his former productions in merit, but this is, in 
many respects, superior to either of his most successful works. 
When the most exquisite freshness of thought and manner are the 
chief characteristics of a writer, the critic looks anxiously upon 
his later efforts, fearing lest the dew should have dried upon the 
flower, the bloom been brushed from the fruit. Nothing of the 
kind has happened in the present case ; rather is there advance on 
every point.’ 

But ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ’ also met with unfavourable 
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criticisms, and it is these that reveal the greater interest for us of 
to-day. The New York Nation was sweeping in its denunciation. 
Here are its adverse comments: ‘ By critics who prefer a grain of 
substance to a pound of shadow, it will, we think, be pronounced 
a decidedly delusive performance; it has a fatal lack of magic. 
It is inordinately diffuse, and, as a piece of narrative, singularly 
inartistic.’ 

The reviews of the Athenaeum generally made for justice, but 
this is the style in which it lectured Mr. Hardy on the very day 
(December 5) of the novel’s publication in book form : 


‘Mr. Hardy, who has now, we think, for the first time allowed 
his name to appear on a title-page,! is at once an interesting and 
@ disappointing writer. He is, perhaps, the most vigorous of all 
the novelists who have appeared within the last few years; his 
powers of description, his skill in devising “situations,” his quaint 
humour, secure him a high place among the novelists of any age ; 
while, on the other hand, a sort of recklessness seems at times to 
overcome and neutralise all these qualities, and the coarseness 
upon which we remarked in reviewing his “‘ Desperate Remedies,” 
some four years ago, still disfigures his work and repels the reader. 
He is evidently a shrewd observer of the talk and habits of the 
Somersetshire [sic] rustics ; and yet he puts such expressions into 
their mouths as “ Passably well put,” ‘‘ Every looker-on’s inside 
shook with the blows of the great drum to his deepest vitals, and 
there was not a dry eye throughout the town,” and so on—ex- 
pressions which we simply cannot believe possible from the illiterate 
clods whom he describes. . . . Then, though his style is often 
admirable, he gives us such monstrous periphrases as “ a fair pro- 
duct of Nature in a feminine direction,” and other specimens of 
the worst ‘“ penny-a-liner’s”’ language, till we almost despair of 
him. . . . We are alternately attracted and repelled by admirable 
delineations of man and nature on the one hand, and gross im- 
probabilities on the other, till we lay it down, unable to say whether 
the author is an ill-regulated genius or a charlatan with some 
touches of cleverness. How his present story could ever have been 
supposed to be written by George Eliot we cannot conceive, though 
her influence has been plainly visible in some of his former books ; 
we should say, on the contrary, that some of the scenes, notably 
that where Sergeant Troy goes through the sword exercise before 


? The Athenaeum critic was wrong in stating that Mr. Hardy’s name appeared 
for the first time on the title-page of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’ It had 
owas the title-page of ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ published in book form the 
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Bathsheba, are worthy, in their extravagance, of Mr. Reade, and 
of him only ; while the stronger parts are Mr. Hardy’s own. At 
least, we know of no other living author who could so have 
described the burning rickyard or the approaching thunderstorm, 
or given us the wonderful comicalities of the supper at the malt- 
house. . . . On the whole, we leave Mr. Hardy with some hope. 
He ought to hold bis peace for at least two years, revise with extreme 
care, and refrain from publishing in magazines; then, though he 
has not done it yet, he may possibly write a nearly, if not quite, 
first-rate novel.’ 


On only two points can we of a later day agree with this verdict. 
It is true that Mr. Hardy has occasionally resorted to improbable 
devices for the working-out of his plot. The novelist succumbs 
to a hackneyed trick when he contrives a temporary riddance of 
Troy by the supposition that the sergeant was drowned while 
bathing. It is also an exceptional defect for a great structural 
master like Mr. Hardy to leave a loose end ungathered up as he does 
in the inconclusive confinement of Boldwood in an insane asylum 
‘during Her Majesty’s pleasure.’ The other point concerns his 
style, though not viewed in the light of the Athenaeum critic. The 
point may seem pedantic hair-splitting; but none the less it is 
irritating for the least precise to come upon split infinitives such as 
‘to sensibly diminish’ or ‘to decently get away.’ They appear 
all the more glaring against the marmoreal aspect of his style, 
which, if architecture be ‘frozen music,’ has the same precision, 
the same cold beauty and soaring though austere effect, which a 
superb specimen of the Gothic conveys. It corresponds with the 
mastery of symmetrical form that has called forth a chief tribute 
among other kinds of praise accorded to his genius. 

These flaws apart, for they are only flaws after all, let us examine 
the work as it presents itself to us after fifty years’ existence. 
Never before did a novelist give to his readers quite such a full- 
length picture of rural England as that created in this Arcadian 
pastoral. George Eliot has depicted scenes of the Midland country, 
but they lack the cohesion, the spaciousness, and the intimacy of 
this display. Somehow she never gets to the heart of nature or 
to the simple annals of the rustic class with that sure, direct touch 
of which Mr. Hardy alone seems to have the peculiar possession. 

Mr. Hardy’s powers of observation are here at their fullest. 
He has a penetrating eye for the least perceptible changes of 
weather. His sensitiveness to atmospheric effects is apparent in 
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a true sense for colour, a susceptibility to the touch of air, an 
acute ear for the least intimation of sound, and a quick perception 
of form. Note, for instance, the wide range of allusion to painters 
of all schools with which several descriptions find comparison— 
Terburg, Gerard Douw, Danby, Nicholas Poussin, Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, and Rembrandt. And no less numerous than these 
are the Biblical allusions. Throughout the Wessex series the 
novelist has shown a consistent inclination to lay stress upon 
night moods, considering, no doubt, that they best harmonise with 
his tragic vein. Here they predominate over the daytime vignettes, 
perhaps because, as he remarks, ‘ darkness endows the small and 
ordinary ones among mankind with poetical power.’ Indeed, few 
novelists have excelled Mr. Hardy in depicting subtle impressions 
of night moods. 

For the first time he gives free play to the peasant chorus, 
which serves a double purpose. The rustics provide both humorous 
relief to the main tragedy, and also, like the chorus in Greek drama, 
offer a commentary upon the narrative as it proceeds. The 
Shakespearean quality of the peasants and their use of scriptural 
language have by now become a proverbial observation, but, like 
many a truism, it cannot be too often emphasised. The same use 
of rustic choruses is to be met with in ‘ The Return of the Native’ 
and ‘ The Woodlanders,’ but their appearances in these later novels 
are only occasional. Here the members of the chorus come forward 
with almost as much prominence as the chief characters them- 
selves, and they keep up a continuous display of humour. How 
richly comical is the treatment of the incident when Cainy Ball, 
the young shepherd lad, finds it exceedingly difficult to get out 
his eagerly-awaited news about that distant world of Bath on 
account of irrepressible sneezes and coughs, which remain with 
him as obstacles of a chronic nature. No book of Mr. Hardy’s 
has such a wealth of comedy. 

Throughout, great attention has been paid to the setting of 
the story. At no expense of plot interest, the novelist has accumu- 
lated a varied succession of country scenes and incidents. Con- 
sider how these follow on the heels of each other—the trouble 
with the flock, the rick fire, Bathsheba’s deals in the market- 
place, the sheep-washing, the sheep-shearing, the revel, the thunder- 
storm, Poorgrass’s conveyance of Fanny Robin’s remains, the 
gurgoyle episode, and the sheep fair. Over the atmosphere of 
the tale an Arcadian wistfulness seems to shed its fragrance. When 
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Oak plays his flute in the starlit sheep pastures it recalls those 
idylls of Theocritus wherein the shepherds pipe their pastoral 
lyrics amid the hills or by the shores of sunny Sicily. Indeed, 
we have to go to the Forest of Arden scenes for a worthy 
equivalent. 

Withal, the novelist’s sense of drama is given full scope. The 
great scene of the rick-burning secures a more convincing effect 
than the fire described in ‘ Jane Eyre,’ just as the thunderstorm 
rings truer than the forced, melodramatic storm in ‘ David Copper- 
field.’ For dramatic vividness and poignant emotion the chapters 
‘Fanny’s Revenge’ and ‘ The Gurgoyle’ should be singled out as 
distinctive examples of the author’s firm grasp of such power. 

Mr. Hardy’s three previous works possessed qualities of little 
wide appeal. ‘Desperate Remedies’ was more an experiment in 
technique, relying almost entirely upon ingenuity, than a novel of 
character proper. The complicated plot owed much to Wilkie 
Collins’s methods ; and, though the work was lengthy, its prefer- 
ence for plot- over character-interest has largely determined its 
position as a minor novel in relation to the Wessex series. ‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree’ was an idyll so proportionately slight that it 
might be considered an annexe, as it were, to Mr. Hardy’s main 
building. True, ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes’ showed a more decided 
gift for characterisation, though the outlook was limited, the sense 
of universal human significance seemed lacking, and a certain 
artificial treatment of ironic circumstance too fully prevailed. 

‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ then, was the first of Mr. 
Hardy’s novels which, in the face of certain adverse criticism 
already quoted, won immediate success. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek. Its wealth of rich material is employed with 
dramatic power and universal application. Its story interest 
never flags, and the sequence of events is astonishingly rapid, 
exhibiting at each stage an accession ot fresh inventive faculty. 
Here are abundant those small occurrences which, at first sight, 
appear of little consequence, but later are found to carry with them 
momentous predictions of some tragic development to follow. 
Such inimitable touches were to be given even greater significance 
in succeeding novels. Here, alsc, we see the early signs of concise 
narrative, an action summed up in a paragraph, or even in a sentence 
or two. Scarcely less noticeable is the unity of place, time, char- 
acter, and incident. The time-scheme, the natural progression of 
seasons, months, weeks, days, and hours is ever kept in_ view. 
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Here, likewise, we are introduced to a particular attribute belonging 
to Mr. Hardy alone among novelists that has become more pro- 
nounced with each production until it asserts itself most fully in his 
epic drama—‘ The Dynasts.’ It is his twofold vision of the little- 
ness of man in conjunction with the immensity of the universe. 
This duai vision, of course, does not imply that Mr. Hardy over- 
looks the fact of even the humblest man possessing a natural dignity, 
or that the nature of such an one may not rise sometimes to 
moments of almost epic splendour. Something of this twofold 
view is conveyed in the phrase, describing Boldwood’s feelings 
following the receipt of Bathsheba’s valentine—‘ the contemptibly 
little suggesting possibilities of the infinitely great.’ Indeed, the 
novel is fraught with many discerning phrases, such as, ‘love is a 
possible strength in an actual weakness.’ 

But the notable success Mr. Hardy won with ‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd ’ depended even more upon the character creations 
than upon the setting, original and supreme as the latter has been 
acclaimed. The simple dignity of Bathsheba Everdene (who has 
‘the stuff of which great men’s mothers are made’), Farmer 
Boldwood, and Gabriel Oak (‘an every-day sort of man’) is akin 
to that associated with the characters of the old Biblical pastorals. 
Bathsheba is a curious combination in which wayward caprice 
and perverse wilfulness are subtly blended with personal charm. 
In the violent Boldwood we have a forthright study of full-blooded 
passion allied to much brooding. As token of their local kinship, 
there is a surface resemblance between Oak and both Diggory 
Venn in ‘The Return of the Native’ and Giles Winterborne in 
‘The Woodlanders,’ in that harsh circumstance compels the stead- 
fast love of all three men to suffer in silence the onslaughts of 
others’ selfish love. Theirs is a self-effacing love. But in contrast 
to Oak, Venn is mysterious, as Winterborne lacks Oak’s confidence 
and mastery. A more decided similarity is apparent between 
Fanny Robin and Marty South of ‘The Woodlanders.’ Their 
unselfish devotion brings them little reward, and their long- 
suffering constancy makes them, with the great exception of Tess, 
the most pathetic and appealing figures in Mr. Hardy’s gallery of 
women. Not least is a balance well kept in the character of 
Sergeant Troy. For all his dash and swagger, for all his tricky 
ways as a lady-killer, and despite his bad treatment of Bathsheba, 
Troy has moments when his nature seeks to rise above ignoble 
ways. One cannot but think there is something of goodness in 
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this villain when he desires to set up a tombstone over the body 
of her whom he has wronged. Among the living company of the 
peasant chorus one rustic stands out prominently—the shy, timid 
Joseph Poorgrass. His weakness for liquor delays the arrival of 
Fanny’s coffin, and brings about the main catastrophe, just as, 
in ‘The Return of the Native,’ Christian Cantle’s love of gaming 
results in tragic misunderstanding. The veriest minor character 
is hit off by touches that convince. Three lines complete a sketch 
of Maryann Money. She was ‘a person who for a face had a circular 
disc, furrowed less by age than by long gazes of perplexity at distant 
objects. To think of her was to get good-humoured ; to speak of 
her was to raise the image of a dried Normandy pippin.’ 

Looking back to-day, we discover one more feature which 
lends a retrospective importance to the publication of ‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd’ in 1874. The story formed the first of Mr. 
Hardy’s Great Four—the others being, ‘The Return of the Native,’ 
‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,’ and ‘ The Woodlanders ’—the merits 
of which are universally regarded as those belonging to permanent 
and classic work. ‘Tess’ and ‘Jude’ are still debarred general 
acceptance. But there are no two opinions about these four 
novels, representing the apex of Mr. Hardy’s achievement in 
fiction. They stand together on the heights. If nothing quite 
like ‘Far from the Madding Crowd’ was written before 1874, 
we may be equally certain that nothing produced within the lives 
of the present generation is likely to supersede it in its particular 
kind. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue Editor of the CornnaItt MaGazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is first opened. 


Dovsie Acrostic No. 11. 
(The Third of the Series.) 


‘ She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven.’ 


1. ‘Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
—— from pole to pole!’ 


2. ‘ No train is his beyond a single page, 
Of foreign aspect, and of tender age.’ 


3. ‘In mine —— 
A man may hang gold bracelets on a bush, 
And leave them for a year, and coming back 
Find them again.’ 


4. ‘I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats.’ 


5. ‘ His great besieging army 
Lay encamped upon the plain.’ 


6. ‘ From ——- to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 
Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy 
as the day.’ 


7. ‘ True as the —— to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon.’ 
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RULES 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answers every solver must send the coupon that is printed above 
* Book Notes’ on a later page. 

4, At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 
back. It is unnecessary to copy the quotations or to send references; solvers 
who do so must not write them on the same paper as their answers. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 11 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THE CoRNHILL MaGazineg, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than January 21. 


Dovsie Acrostic No. 10. 
(The Second of the Series.) 
‘_—_— ——- do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.’ 
1. ‘ Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee.’ 
2. ‘ What visions have I seen ! 
Methought I was enamour’d of an ass.’ 


3. ‘ The heaven-hued sapphire and the —— blend 


With objects manifold.’ 


4, ‘On the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store.’ 


5. ‘ Oft he confessed ; and with each mutinous thought, 
As with wild beasts at , he fought.’ 


Prozm: Lov 
Answer TO No. 10. Prison. ee ee 
wallo LIGHTS : 
itani 1. Tennyson, The Princess, iv. 
pa 2. Shakespeare, A Midsummer-Night’s 
- 3 Simberp’ a Compla 
phesu " espeare, over’s int, 
4. Home, Douglas, ii. 1. 
5. Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside 
Inn. Torquemada. 

Acrostic No. 9 (‘Maid of Athens’). Correct answers were received from 184 
solvers, and incorrect ones from 32 solvers. And there were still a few other 
competitors who transgressed the last sentence of Rule 4, and so disqualified 
their answers. The majority of the incorrect solvers failed in the first light. 

The monthly prize of books is won by ‘ Dobbo,’ Miss D. Baker-Penoyre, Teme 
House, Cheltenham. 
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